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A COMPARATIVE EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 


By W. A. McELRoy 


I. THE GENERAL FACTOR HYPOTHESIS 

HE results of many psychological experiments concerned with visual esthetic 

appreciation have emphasized the variety of sources from which subjects report 
that «esthetic enjoyment has been derived.! Considering this, it is not surprising 
that estheticians find difficulty in defining ‘‘ beauty,’”’ while psychologists can offe1 
no simple and accurate description of what we call our experience of ‘‘ beauty.” 
The results of comparatively recent experimental studies, however, suggest that 
judges (of widely different backgrounds and degrees of artistic sophistication) tend 
to place visual esthetic objects in much the same order of liking. Thus Burt? 
reported obtaining positive correlations between the rankings of pictures (of widely 
different esthetic merit) by schoolchildren and those of expert estheticians. From 
similar experiments with pictures, in which laymen and experts were compared, 
Dewar® considered that her results pointed to a “single general factor as mainly 
responsible for the orders (of preference) given.” 

Burt has criticized these earlier studies by suggesting that the positive cor- 
relations obtained may have been wholly or partly produced by various “ irrelevant 
associations.” For example, an “‘ old master ’’ painting may have been placed higher 
in order of preference than a “ birthday card picture ’’ not because it was really 
liked better, but because of the greater conventional value given to “ old master ”’ 
paintings. Eysenck* has analysed Burt’s criticism into more concrete terms in an 

'R. H. Thouless, General and Social Psychology, 2nd Ed., London, 1947, p. 462 

°C. Burt, How the Mind Works, London, 1933, Chapter ‘‘ The Psychology of Art 


H. Dewar, ‘‘ A Comparison of Tests of Artistic Appreciation,’’ British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Volume VIII, 1938, p. 29. 


*H. J. Eysenck, “‘ The General Factor in Aésthetic Judgements,” British Journal of 
Psychology, Vol. XXXI, 1940, p. 94. 
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attempt to choose material for further experimentation to which this criticism would 
not apply. From this analysis, he deduced certain principles for the selection of 
test material free from “ irrelevant associations.” The pictures used in any one 
series, which is presented to the subject for ranking, should satisfy three simple 
conditions as far as this is possible : 

(a) No tradition or teaching should point to any one picture as superior to the 
others. 

(b) No observable differences should exist between pictures in the representa- 
tional accuracy of the objects depicted, or in the clarity of presentation of 
these objects. 

(c) The content of any of the pictures should be no less familiar than the content 
of any other. Nor should there be differences in familiarity of the style of 
presentation between pictures. (E.g., a modern Picasso painting should 
not be included in the same series as classical paintings since the style of 
presentation of the content is less familiar than the classical mode of pre- 
sentation.) 

For further experimentation Eysenck selected seventeen series of pictures which 
reduced “‘ irrelevant associations ’’ to a minimum by satisfying these conditions. 
His test material included fifteen coloured photographs of fiowers, eight coloured 
reproductions of Malayan devil masks, etc. Orders of preference for each series of 
items were obtained from eighteen judges® of different backgrounds (e.g. clerks, 
students, typists, painters, etc.). By a mathematical procedure equivalent to 
examining intercorrelations of the rankings between judges, and by making a partial 
Thurstone centroid analysis of the matrix of correlations between tests, Eysenck 
claims to have established the existence of a “‘ general objective factor of esthetic 
appreciation.” He describes the factor as “‘ T,’”’ the “ Factor of good taste,” and 
later stated that it is independent of age, artistic sophistication, sex, race, and 
nationality. Here, then, we have the hypothesis that there exists in ali men a 
basic “ T ”’ or good taste, which will ensure a fair amount of agreement between them 
as to which of a number of visual esthetic objects are to be considered the relatively 
“ beautiful’ ones. It is with this hypothesis that this paper is primarily concerned. 
It will be seen that the main evidence in its favour is the fact that subjects from one 
culture place pictures in much the same order of liking, in tests which appeared 
to be free from “ irrelevant associations ’’ by satisfying Eysenck’s three conditions. 
In his later writings in this field, Eysenck clearly favours an interpretation of this 
basic good taste in terms of the functioning of ‘‘ some fundamental biological factor,” 


®’ The number of judges was determined by the intercorrelations of the rankings, eighteen 
subjects being sufficient to provide an average ranking in each series almost identical with the 
average ranking for the whole population from which the subjects had been drawn, according to 
a formula derived by Eysenck (‘‘ The Validity of Judgements as a Function of the Number of 
Judges,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. XXV, 1939, p. 650). Eysenck has provided 
empirical evidence in justifying its use. 

6 H. J. Eysenck, Dimensions of Personality, London, 1948, pp. 202-205. Eysenck ultimately 
describes ‘‘ T”’ as an intersensory general factor, but we are concerned here solely with “ T”’ 
considered as a general factor of visual appreciation. 
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which is innately determined.’ This paper must be incidentally concerned, therefore, 
with this interpretation. 

Eysenck’s general factor hypothesis can be criticized upon many counts. Three 
criticisms are considered here : 

(1) As Eysenck did not include subjects from radically different patterns of 
culture in his original demonstration of the existence of ‘‘ T,’’ it may be asked upon 
what grounds he states that ‘‘ T”’ is independent of race. This hypothesis appears 
to be supported solely by the evidence from a critical study of colour preferences in 
different national groups,® made possible by pooling the results of other investigators 
Some of these investigators disagreed with Eysenck’s thesis, but apparently some of 
this disagreement appears to have been caused by lack of application of adequate 
statistical methods. The demonstration, however, that the average ranking of six 
colours for 12,175 white subjects correlated to an extent of 0-96 with the average 
ranking for 8,885 coloured subjects appears to be strong evidence for the existence 
of a general factor of colour appreciation. The extent of this agreement is surprising, 
considering that these different investigators worked with different materials for 
presenting the colours. Eysenck reports that coloured wools, velvets, lights, papers 
and crayons were used in different researches. Considering this difference in stimulus 
presentation, it would probably be unwise to attach too much importance to the 
extent of the relationship demonstrated. Moreover a large proportion of the data 
concerning coloured subjects in this study was derived from experiments reported 
by Garth. The majority of the coloured subjects tested by Garth were residents 
of the United States of America. Apart from evidence from colour preferences, 
Eysenck offers no cross-cultural data in support of his contention that ‘“ T”’ is 
independent of race. 

(2) The cultural anthropologist may cite specific examples which have been 
reported on occasion by field workers where ideas of beauty appear to be totally 
alien to members of our own culture. Livingstone! has described Batoka women 
who did not consider themselves ‘‘ beautiful ’’ until the upper front teeth had been 
knocked out, thus causing the lower lip to protrude in a “ most unsightly way.” 
Do examples of this nature count against the general factor hypothesis ? They may 
do, but the evidence is certainly not crucial. In the society described by Livingstone, 
a ranking test with a series of portraits of women with and without the upper front 
teeth would apparently produce an average ranking disparate with the average 
ranking for white subjects. But only if evidence was obtained that the average 
ranking of a series of portraits of women all with, or all without upper front teeth 


7H. J. Eysenck, op. cit. ‘‘ A Critical and Experimental Study of Colour Preferences, 
American Journal of Psychology, Vol. LIV, 1941, p. 385. ‘“‘ The Empirical Determination of an 
Esthetic Formula,”’ Psychological Review, Vol. XLVIII, 1941, p. 83 ‘ The Experimental Study 


of the Good Gestalt,’’ Psychological Review, Vol. XLIX, 1942, p. 344. 


8H. J. Eysenck, ‘ A Critical and Experimental Study of Colour Preferences,’’ American 
Journal of Psychology, Vol. LIV, 1941, p. 385. 


®°T. R. Garth, Race Psychology, New York, 1931. 
10D. Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, 1858. 
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was disparate with our own, would there be a crucial objection to Eysenck’s theory, 
since only then would the ranking test have satisfied the conditions of freedom from 
‘irrelevant associations.” 

A more serious objection is made, perhaps, when Klineberg" states: ‘‘ It seems 
clear that what is sexually stimulating in one society may be a matter of indifference 
’ This statement suggests that what is generally 
regarded as an innate predisposition to appreciation of certain qualities in a stimulus 


or even of disgust in another.’ 


can be overwhelmed by environmental influences, so that the innate predisposition 
has minimal influence. Klineberg cites van Gennep in support, van Gennep! having 
described the tendency of Central Africans to identify feminine beauty with cor- 
pulence, and almost with obesity. This seems poor evidence, however, since the 
corpulence described by van Gennep seems to consist to a large extent of exaggeration 
of the secondary sex characteristics, and the qualities appreciated in the stimulus 
through cultural influences cannot therefore be considered as totally unrelated to the 
jualities which may be appreciated through innate tendencies. 

The evidence cited by the anthropologist, therefore, strongly emphasizes that 
many important ideas of “‘ beauty ”’ can be totally determined by cultural influences, 
but no refutation of Eysenck’s theory is possible from this data considered alone 

(3) An intimate relationship must exist between esthetic appreciation and 
esthetic expression. If some basic good taste is universal in appreciation, it might 
be argued that this should reveal itself in expression, whereas we find that large 
cultural differences in esthetic expression do exist. To some extent these differences 
ire partly differences in the types of objects or scenes depicted, as when we find a 
tendency in Japanese artists to paint snow-topped mountains in contrast to the 
trend of South African natives to produce representations of springboks. Apart 
from these “‘ accidental ’’ differences, account must also be taken of the fact that the 
pictorial art of many cultures is largely the product of artists who have not practised 
their art to the same degree as has been done by artists of other cultures. Against 
this, however, mere representational accuracy as a similarity in the mode of pre- 
sentation of content between different cultures contributes no evidence in favour of 
the general factor, according to Eysenck, since he considers that the influence of 
representational accuracy should be minimized in demonstrating the existence of 
this factor. 

One important cultural difference in esthetic expression, however, certainly 
suggests differences in appreciation. A feature of Oriental art is the absence of 
shadows, and any attempt to convey perspective in the traditional Western sense of 
convergence of parallel lines, etc. Thouless!* has suggested that this Oriental 
tradition in esthetic presentation may have been caused by the fact that Orientals 


11Q. Klineberg, Social Psychology, New York, 1946, p. 125. 

12 4. van Gennep, Les rites de passage, 1909. 

'8.R. H. Thouless, ‘“ A Racial Difference in Perception,’’ Journal of Social Psychology, 
Vol. [IV 1933, P- 330 
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heory, have a large tendency to phenomenal regression. Beveridge!* aimed an experiment 
. from at this, but found no tendency to prefer Oriental to European art in Gold Coast and 

fogoland students, although these subjects had shown large tendencies to phenomenal 
seems regression in experimental tests. The subjects “‘ had been used to seeing European 
erence pictures from their earlier years,’ however, and Beveridge remarks that ‘‘ had they 
erally been untouched by European influences the results might have been very different.’’!4 
mulus But a preference for Oriental art under these conditions could have been easily 
sition explained in terms of familiarity of style of presentation. It would have been 
raving necessary to show with either all European pictures or all Oriental pictures that the 
h cor- order of preference of the subjects was different from that of whites to have demon- 
ce the strated that phenomenal regression influences what appeared to be “ good taste ”’ 
ration for that culture. Nevertheless the experimental demonstration that racial differences 
mulus in perception do exist, both with respect to phenomenal regression of form and 
to the brightness,!® makes it inevitable that these differences will exert some influence 

upon esthetic appreciation. Other reasons for expecting differences in appreciation 
s that from a consideration of cultural differences in esthetic expression will be given 


later. 


ences, : ' 
[t is clear that a discussion as to whether or to what extent the same culture-free 


ies ‘good taste’’ is present in two or more cultures with decidedly different modes of 
" and esthetic expression can only lead to a weighing of pros and cons. The question 
might appears to be one best decided by experiment. 
large From a consideration of some possible objections to Eysenck’s hypothesis, 
—— therefore, evidence tends to support the existence of a general factor of colour 
find a appreciation, but there is an evident lack of cross-cultural experimental data to 
to the support a general factor of visual appreciation. Evidence from cultural anthro- 
Apart pologists emphasizes the need for comparative experimental data from cultures 
at the where ideas of “‘ beauty ’’ or modes of esthetic expression appear to be very different 
ictised from those of our own culture. An experimental attempt to obtain cross-cultural 
quae data of this type is now described. 
of pre- . 
our of Il. THE SCOPE AND METHODS OF THE PRESENT RESEARCH 
nce of Possibly the best example of a mode of esthetic expression radically different 
nce of from that of our own culture is to be found in the art of Aborigines from certain 
regions of Arnhem Land, which has recently been described in relation to the cultural 
‘tainly pattern by Elkin and the Berndts.!® In pictorial art we find not only the 
ee characteristic feature of Oriental art noted by Thouless, namely the absence of 
nse of shadows and any attempt to convey perspective, but find also a culturally unique 
riental tendency to give an X-ray picture of some of the objects drawn. Thus a picture of 
‘entals a fish may include backbone and alimentary canal with intestines. Apart from the 
possibility of a large tendency to phenomenal regression, the presence of the unique 
‘W. M. Beveridge, ‘‘ Some Racial Differences in Perception,’’ British Journal of Psychology, 
Lebiee. Vol. XXXI, 1940, p. 57. 


_ 1™R. H. Thouless, “A Racial Difference in Perception,” Jouynal of Social Psychology 
Vol. 1V, 1933, p. 330. W. M. Beveridge, of it 


‘6A. P. Elkin and R. M. and C. H. Berndt, Ari tx Arnhem und, Sydney, 1951 
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tendency in itself might justify an attempt to obtain comparative esthetic data from 
this culture and our own. 

There are other important reasons, however, for making this comparison. 
Pictorial art is traditionally limited in these regions to the use of four colours— 
yellow, red, black and white. This limitation has been ngidly imposed by environ- 
mental conditions, since red and yellow ochres, pipe clay and charcoal are the only 
available natural sources of pigments. (A cave painting in blue pigment has been 
reported at Oenpelli, but this example is certainly atypical.) Again, the languages 
of the tribes in this area provide only a limited number of words denoting colours. 
Frequently no simple distinction in language is made between blue and green, or 
between violet, grey and black.!*? Further the cultural pattern itself deviates as 
much from Western civilization as any other.'§ 

White contact in this area is to a large extent confined to a temporary contact 
with one or two officers of the Australian Commonwealth Government concerned 
with administration of the aboriginal reserves, and perhaps to contact with one or 
two missionaries. It seems a priort probable that esthetic preferences may deviate 
from those typifying Western culture through any of the phenomena described—the 
limitation of esthetic expression in terms of pigments available, the lack of making 
fine discrimination between hues in language, and the deviation of the cultural pattern 
itself from that of our own. 

One further important factor should be considered. The natural pigments 
which are available in these areas are by no means freely available. The ochres, 
and to some extent pipeclay, tend to be scarce. The writer has observed a native 
exchange a stick of tobacco for a piece of red ochre, and has been told of a group of 
natives expressing great delight upon receiving a bottle of red ink, without which 
they could not have prepared themselves for a corroboree.'® Considering this 
lack of pigment for esthetic expression, it seems reasonable to suppose that fully 
saturated colours may be appreciated by the Aborigines to a greater extent than in 
those cultures where pigments are freely available, as in our own. The implications 
of such an additional valence for colour are considerable. The perception of a visual 
zsthetic object would necessarily involve esthetic judgements being concerned less 
with the form of the object and more with the colour than might otherwise have been 
the case had colour not possessed this additional valence. If colour-form attitudes 
were thus changed, all visual esthetic judgments would be affected. 

[he writer was a member of Professor A. P. Elkin’s 1952 expedition to Arnhem 
Land, and during this expedition forty male tribal Aborigines were tested at Old 
Beswick Aboriginal Reserve with a battery of tests in many respects similar to that 


used by Eysenck in his attempt to establish his factor of “‘ good taste.” The same 


battery of tests was used later in Sydney with a group of male white Australians 
’ Personal communications from Professor A. P. Elkin and Dr. A. Ca 
3A. P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines : How to Understan Them 


’ Personal communication from J. Mackay of Mainoru 
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with the aim of obtaining comparative esthetic data for examination in relation to 
Eysenck’s hypothesis. 
he pictures selected for each ranking test used in this research satisfied the 
three conditions considered by Eysenck as sufficient to ensure freedom from 
“irrelevant associations.” The ranking tests as originally selected for use with 
subjects of both cultures are now described. 
(1) Flowers—12 coloured reproductions of drawings of English flowers, taken 
from the King Penguin series. 
(2) Butterflies—15 coloured reproductions of drawings of British butterflies, 
cut out without backgrounds from the plates of a King Penguin book. 
(3) Fishes—12 coloured reproductions of drawings of British fishes, taken from 
the King Penguin series. 
(4) Birds—z1z2 coloured reproductions of drawings of British birds, taken from 
the King Penguin series. 
(5) Tartans—12 coloured plates of Scottish clan tartans, taken from Johnston's 
book ‘‘ Scottish Clans and their. Tartans.”’ 
(6) Landscapes—1o coloured reproductions of typical Australian landscapes 
by relatively unknown artists, taken from art books. 
(7) Paul Klee—1o coloured reproductions of paintings by the modern artist 
Paul Klee, taken from a book with reproductions of his works. 
(8) Portraits—11 uncoloured photographs of white men’s faces, cut from 





magazines. 
(9) Colours—1o coloured papers, pasted on cardboard, without margins, 
each approximately two inches square 

(10) Polygons—i1o polygons, drawn in ink. 

Various other tests were also included in the original battery, but these were not 
used, since the Aboriginal subjects tended to become disinterested when a test 
situation was prolonged much further than the time taken to complete versions of 
the ten tests described. 

In the tests employing pictures of birds, flowers, fishes, butterflies and landscapes, 
care was taken that no item would represent a more familiar perception relative to 
the other items in a series for one cultural group more than the other, as far as this 
was possible. This was the reason for choosing British flora and fauna as the content 
in four of the tests, and for choosing typical Australian landscapes for the fifth. 
In the Paul Klee test, all of the paintings showed absence of shadows and lack of 
perspective in equal degree. 

The polygons and colours tests served a dual function. From the rankings 
obtained for any subject with these tests, itis possible to construct a test of colour- 
form attitudes, as described by Eysenck.2® The only additional material required 
is a series of one hundred polygons, obtained by permutating the ten polygons of 
one test with the ten colours of the other. With this material it is possible to confront 


0H. J. Evsenck, Dimensions of Personality, pp. 220-224 
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the subject with a test of ranking ten coloured polygons, in which the previously 
most liked polygon appears in the previously least liked colour, the polygon pre- 
viously preferred next appears in the previously least-liked-but-one colour, and 
so on. From the subject’s rankings of this material he can be classed as a colour- 
reactor or a form-reactor, according to whether his ranking for coloured polygons 
correlates more highly with his original colour or form preferences. One hundred 
polygons were included as test material, therefore, in addition to the main battery 
of tests, with the object of obtaining comparative data concerning colour-form 
attitudes. The reasons for investigating this were previously given. 

Many difficulties were anticipated in the administration of the tests, not the 
least of these being language difficulties. Nevertheless an esthetic ranking test 
must be considered one of the easiest types of mental tests to administer. It is 
only necessary to convey one simple instruction to the subject—that he must indicate 
the item which he prefers most from a series. Thereafter the most preferred item 
can be removed, and the same instruction can be repeated to determine the second 
preference, and so on throughout the series. 

Upon arrival at Old Beswick, it was decided to open the experimental work 
tentatively, by testing two of the older Aborigines, who had considerable status 
with the other natives. Both of these subjects could understand relatively complex 
instructions given in English.24_ These preliminary tests were given for two 
reasons. First, they would reveal any inherent difficulty in test administration 
other than that of language. Second, they would help to dispel any undue appre- 
hensions in other natives as to the nature of the test situation. The decision to 
make these preliminary tests proved wise, for they revealed serious flaws in the 
experimental method. In addition, the two subjects originally tested were later 
of help in conveying the test instructions to other natives (although they were not 
allowed to be present when the actual choices were being made). 

The nature of the difficulties encountered with these preliminary tests was not 
anticipated. In the ranking test for twelve flowers, the items were arranged in a 
table in front of the subject in a 3 x 4 formation, i.e. in three horizontal rows of four. 
In making preferences, both of the subjects at first concerned themselves only with 
the lateral peripheral items, i.e. the right and left-hand columns of three. This 
had the result of filling the first six ranks with the six items which appeared by chance 
as lateral peripheral items. Only when this had been done would the merits of the 
central items be considered. This tendency to strip the lateral periphery of items 
before considering the central ones appeared in all of the ten tests, but was much 
reduced in the Portraits test, and in the Colours and Butterflies tests. Individual 
items in the two last mentioned tests were subjected to much interest and scrutiny, 
and since these tests were the ones which most involved fully saturated colours, it 
seems likely that the special behaviour shown with these tests supports the hypothesis 
of enhancement of colour for Aborigines, previously suggested. The reason for the 


1 The “‘ prettiest one ’’ was understood by several of the Aborigines tested, including the 
subjects for the preliminary tests. 
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absence of attention to the lateral peripheral items in the Portraits test will be 
considered later. 

The special attention to lateral peripheral items led the experimenter to try and 
arrange the items in other ranking tests, not used further, in various formations in 
order to defeat the selective distribution of attention. Ultimately, however, a 
need for reduction in the number of test items had to be conceded, and no selective 
tendency was found when the Flowers, Fishes, Birds, Tartans, Landscapes and Paul 
Klee tests were confined to ranking six items. With the Butterflies, Colours and 
Polygons tests, a reduction to eight items was sufficient to ensure attention to all 
items. This was due to the greater interest in the Butterflies and Colours tests, and 
was due to the smaller size of the cards in the Polygons test. 

In the Portraits test a further disturbing variable had to be removed. The 
photographs of the faces, which had been cut without backgrounds from magazines, 
were unequal in area, falling roughly into two sizes—a larger and a smaller. The 
larger photographs were ranked first before the smaller ones were considered. The 
test had to be reduced to five items—the only available number of photographs of 
uniform size. 

This general reduction in the number of items in each of the tests made it 
necessary to work later with rank difference correlation coefficients calculated for 
six or eight pairs of items. This outcome was inevitable if the subjects’ rankings 
were to represent valid esthetic judgments. For obvious reasons, the results of the 
preliminary tests are not included in the experimental results. 

With all natives tested with the modified versions of the tests, no disturbing 
variables appeared in obtaining rankings. The natives received a small reward of 
tobacco for completing the tests. The number of subjects should have been deter- 
mined by the intercorrelations of their rankings, but it was not possible in the field 
to constantly check the experimental results in this way. From observation, 
however, it was clear that there was a fair amount of agreement between Aborigines 
in some of the ranking tests, and it was decided that forty subjects—a generous 
number—would probably be sufficient to produce an average ranking which was 
theoretically almost identical with the average ranking for the whole population 
from which the subjects had been drawn. This number seemed about the minimum 
one necessary to provide any useful information about colour-form attitudes. 

[he male white Australians tested were nearly all students in Arts of the 
University of Sydney. It was only necessary to test twenty subjects in order to 
obtain the required intercorrelations in most tests. Forty subjects were tested, 
however, for colour-form attitudes. 


III. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 
First, let us consider the results obtained with the Birds test, in which six 
birds had to be placed in order of liking. If we consider that the most preferred bird 
received one mark from each subject, the next preferred two marks, down to the 
least preferred receiving six marks, then the total marks awarded by forty Aborigines 
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ind twenty whites are shown for each bird in Table I. If we now follow Eysenck’s 
procedure and estimate the average ranking by dividing the total marks assigned to 
each bird by the number of subjects concerned, we obtain the results shown in 
able IT. 





TABLE | TABLE II, 
Bird. Aborigines Whites. Bird. Aborigines. Whites 
I 92 45 I 2°3 ale 
2 135 80 2 3°4 4°O 
3 [29 86 3 3°2 4°3 
4 180 48 4 4°5 2°4 
5 119 [ol 5 3°90 5°0 
6 185 59 6 4°6 3°0 


[f we accept this average ranking, we can calculate the mean correlation of the 
‘orty Aboriginal rankings with their average ranking, and this has the value 0-60. 
From this value it is possible to estimate that the average intercorrelation for 
\boriginal rankings is 0-36, using a formula given by Burt.?2 With this estimated 
ntercorrelation of 0-36 for Aborigines, it is now possible to apply the formula 
lerived by Eysenck concerning the validity of judgments as a function of the number 
of judges, and to estimate that the average ranking correlates 0-98 with the average 
‘anking for the whole population from which the Aboriginal subjects had been 
drawn. These data were calculated in a similar way for the white subjects, and the 
two groups are compared in Table III. This table assures us that for each group 
the average ranking is almost identical with the “true’”’ ranking for that group. 
rhe important question now arises as to the relationship between these two average 
rankings. If Eysenck’s theory that basic ‘“‘ good taste’”’ is responsible for the 
igreement of the rankings of whites with one another, and for the agreement of 
Aborigines with one another, we can predict that the average rankings for each 
group are identical with one another—or at least correlate 0-98 x 0-99 with one 
inother. 


TABLE III. 
verage Correlkz ’ , Estimated Correlation 
' average Correlation Estimated Inter apie 
Group with Average enoaiitton with True 
Ranking Average Ranking 
Aborigines »-60 0: 36 o0-ad 
Vhites 0:68 0:46 »*Q90 


Calculating the correlation between the average rankings for whites and 
Aborigines, this expectation is not fulfilled, for we obtain a coefficient of 0-61. 
Some disparity between the average rankings is apparent here, since the 
whites themselves averaged a correlation of 0.68 of their average ranking. When we 


2 P. Hartog, E. C. Rhodes and C. Burt, Marks of Examiners, London, 1930. 
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onsider how to interpret this coefficient of correlation, it might be argued that the 
lisparity is due to Eysenck’s formula being an approximation formula, or it might 


be argued that since we are only working with six pairs of items a discrepancy should 
be expected. The difficulty of working with rank difference correlation coefficients 
alculated with six pairs of items is apparent here, for this correlation just fails to be 
significantly different from the estimated 0-97 using Eysenck’s formula. On the 
ytther hand, the coefficient is not significantly different from zero, using Fisher’s 
method. We must adopt alternative methods to investigate whether or not there is 
any significant resemblance between the rankings of the two groups. 

First, a matrix of correlations was constructed using the rankings of every 
fourth Aboriginal subject tested. In this table the distribution of positive and 
negative correlation coefficients differed significantly from chance expectation—88 
were positive and 12 were negative. The average intercorrelation was found to be 
)»35. From this matrix it was possible to extract a general factor accounting for 


” 


oO 


40%, of the variance. This would represent Eysenck’s factor of ‘‘ good taste ’’ for 
the Aboriginal group. Taking every second white subject tested, the average 
intercorrelation was found to be-o- 49, and in the matrix of correlations only two were 
negative. From this matrix it was possible to extract a general factor accounting 
for 52% of the variance, and this again represents Eysenck’s factor for whites 
From this we see that there is present in each cultural group a large tendency to 
igreement between rankings. When the ten rankings for whites were correlated 
with the ten rankings for Aborigines, however, the average correlation was found to 
be 0-oI, with forty-nine negative coefficients and fifty-one positive coefficients 
This clearly demonstrates no relationship between the general factors extracted for 
each cultural group. It will be seen later that calculating a further two hundred 
orrelation coefficients between whites and Aborigines only confirmed the lack of 
ugreement between them. Inter-racial “‘ good taste’’ appears the least likely 
interpretation, therefore, for the agreement which was found to exist between the 
subjects of any one of the cultural groups 

It is clear from the results of the Birds test that the most realistic method of 
lealing with the data for each test would be to calculate all possible correlation 
oetficients (1) between Aborigines, (2) between whites, and (3) between whites 
ind Aborigines. The average intercorrelation could be calculated in each of the 
three categories. Any significant relationship towards agreement or disagreement 
vould be shown by a non-parametric analysis of this data, i.e. when the distribution 
% positive and negative correlation coefficients differed from chance expectation 
it the o-or level. 

» reduce the amount of labour involved with this procedure, a sampling method 
was adopted. Numbers were allotted to Aboriginal and white subjects. All the 
\boriginal numbers were placed in one box, and all the numbers for whites in another 
[wo hundred pairs of numbers were drawn out in each of the categories (1) between 
\borigines and (3) between whites and Aborigines, for each of the tests in turn 
random sample of two hundred correlation coefficients were obtained for each of 
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these two categories, therefore, for each test. In category (2) between whites, all 
of the coefficients were calculated. The results of each of the ten ranking tests are 
shown in Table [V. An asterisk has been placed opposite all coefficients where a 
significant relationship between rankings was established by non-parametric analysis. 

Also included in this table are the results of a ranking test constructed in the 
field because of the availability of six uncoloured photographs of the faces of 
Aboriginal men. [‘fteen subjects in both groups were tested with this, and two 
hundred correlation coefficients were calculated between Aborigines and whites 
by the method previously described. 


TABLE LV 
\verage 
\verage \verage Correlation 
Test Correlation Correlation between 
between between Whites and 
\ borigines Whites. \borigines. 
Birds »* 34* are 0:03 
lartans 0° 23* »* 20* 0: 16* 
Flowers O05 0+ 29* 0:04 
Fishes »* 10* O*35* yo rr* 
Landscapes »*00 0:06 »*O2 
Paul Klee O38 0°07 0:0o2 
Colours oO: 16* »- 28* »- 11* 
Polygons » OS* 0: 09* O38 
Butterflies > Se” o-i2" »* 10* 
Portraits (whites) » 17* »* 36* O07 
Portraits (blacks) : »* 260* > 34* o:18* 


‘rom an inspection of this table,?* we see that whereas with the Birds test 
the white group showed more agreement between its members, the Aborigines tended 
to agree more with one another than did the whites in the Tartans test. With this 
test we have the interesting result that there is not only lack of agreement between 
whites and Aborigines, but find that there is a significant negative relationship ; 
the whites and the Aborigines have tended to place the tartans in opposite orders of 
preference. An inspection of the data here showed that the Aborigines placed highly 
‘ modest ”’ 


‘ 


multi-coloured tartans near the top, while the whites preferred more 
monochrome tartans. The Glen Cameron is a typical Aboriginal preference, while 
the McAlpine is a typical white preference. With the Butterflies test the high 
agreement between Aborigines is again due to preference for multi-colour as against 
monochrome. One butterfly of violet, blue and yellow was a favourite with 
Aborigines, while the whites tended to place it last in preference. With the Polygons 
test, the Aboriginal subjects in the test situation had shown a large tendency to 

8 Similarities between the groups for colour preferences was expected from the results of 


previous experimental work. \part from this, Table IV shows as many disagreements as agree- 
nents between groups. 
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thrust meaning upon the polygonal figures 
symmetrical polygon often bringing the remark 
hexagon was placed much higher by the Aborigines than the whites. 


a relatively complex and poorly 


Star.”” A poorly symmetrical 


Some significant positive relationships between white and Aboriginal rankings 
were found with the Fishes, Colours and Butterflies tests ; although these correlations 
were never as high as correlations between members of the same culture. With the 
\boriginal group, for colour preferences, blue was as popular as with whites, but 
magenta and violet tended to be placed higher than with whites. One other 
significant negative relationship was found—in the test with Aboriginal portraits. 
{nspection of the data showed that the Aborigines tended to place older faces towards 
the top, while the opposite tendency was found in whites. In the white Portraits 
test, by chance all the portraits were of men of much the same age, so that 
any tendency to place older faces higher in order of preference would have been 

ullitied. 

What does the data in this table suggest [hey appear to offer little support 

» Eysenck’s inter-racial ‘‘ good taste ’’ or ‘‘ inherited predisposition ’’ as accounting 
the tendency to agreement between judges with material satisfying his three 
onditions of freedom from ‘“‘ irrelevant associations.’’ The tendency to agree 
between judges with material of this type appears to be much more the result of 
iltural and environmental influences. It might be possible to argue that the tests 
vere not in fact free from “ irrelevant associations,’ and that more adequate. criteria 


would have to be developed for cross-cultural comparisons. But if we purge the 


tests even further for freedom from “ irrelevant associations we are consistently 

educing the field of operation of this alleged culture-frec ood taste,’”’ and in fact 
g | ; 

this is tantamount to admitting that almost all of our esthetic judgments in everyday 


} 


determined almost solely by “ irrelevant associations 


ft correlations between 


When a general factor has been extracted from a matrix 
rsons of the same cultural background for esthetic tests satisfying Eysenck’s 


f 


onditions, it is possible to describe this factor as “‘ good taste for this culture 
It seems reasonable to describe it in this way, for no doubt a tendency to select 
esthetic objects in a way with which most people of that culture would agree is well 
described as ‘‘ good taste for this culture.’’ But agreement between judges of the 
same culture is hardly surprising. This agreement appears to be the result of the 
many complex factors which are best described in the phrase “ cultural conditioning 
perception.’”” When Peters describes Eysenck’s factor as evidence of a trait of 
onformity,’24 the experimental results obtained in this investigation would 
suggest that the ‘‘ conformity ”’ involved is not much different from the “ conformity ”’ 
involved in tests like the Ranking Rorschach test—a test intimately reiated to the 
onditioning of perception. 
Finally, let us consider the results obtained with the colour-form attitudes test. 
With forty white subjects, nine were found to be “ colour reactors.’’ This is in 


24H. N. Peters, ‘‘ The Experimental Study of sthetic Judgements,’’ Psychological Bulletin 
Vol. XX XIX, 1942, p. 273 
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agreement with the results of previous investigations, reviewed briefly by Eysenck,?® 
where the number of male colour reactors has been about 25% of the subjects studied. 
With the Aboriginal group, however, seventeen colour reactors were obtained. The 
difference between the groups is not significant, but the result is strongly suggestive— 
especially since it is in the direction predicted from a consideration of the special 
features of the Aboriginal background. When differences in colour-form attitudes 
are sometimes believed to be closely related to constitutional differences between 
persons, or related to differences between normals and neurotics, it is perhaps 
interesting to find that in this research none of these explanations seem any more 
satisfactory than the simple explanation already given. 

[o conclude, therefore, the present research finds little or no evidence for the 
existence of inter-racial ‘‘ good taste’’ based upon inherited predispositions, but 
provides much evidence in favour of the view that the “ beauty ”’ of a visual object 
is almost entirely determined by the cultural conditioning of perception. 


[V. A COROLLARY OF THE PRESENT RESEARCH RELATING TO THE 
RORSCHACH TEST 

A corollary of the present research is related to the use of the Rorschach Ink 
Blots Test. If this test had been used with Arnhem Land Aborigines, presupposing 
that language difficulties had been surmounted, it is logically consistent with the 
above experimental results to note that the test would have provided evidence of 
(a) increased colour reactivity, and (0) higher frequency of peripheral location of 
the things reported as “‘ seen ’’ in the ink blots. The danger of scoring increased 
colour reactivity in accordance with Rorschach’s principle of ‘‘ colour shock ’’?® as 
evidence of neurotic tendency, and of scoring peripheral responses in terms of lack of 
intelligence, is at once apparent. In view of the results obtained with Aborigines in 
esthetics tests, it seems likely that the Rorschach test is subject to situational 
influences, and that predominant presence or absence of colour in the psychological 
field would influence test results. 
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25H. J. Eysenck, Dimensions of Personality, p. 220. 


26 H. Rorschach, Psychodtagnostic, 3rd Ed., Bern, 1937. 
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THE COHUNA CRANIUM: TEETH AND PALATE! 
By N. W. G. MACINTOSH 


REVIEW of the circumstances relating to the discovery and subsequent history 
A of the Cohuna cranium and the findings and opinions of all workers or com- 
mentators on the cranium has been published. Anatomical, chemical and geological 
studies of the cranium are in progress ; although the present paper deals only with 
the teeth and palate, its findings indicate that the Cohuna cranium is beyond the 
range of the modern aboriginal in several of its measurements. Unless otherwise 
stated, all dimensions are in millimetres and all comparisons with maximum-minimum 
and average figures unless otherwise mentioned refer to tables of observations on 
Australian aborigines by Campbell.® 


Upper Central Inctsors. 
Right : 


Mesial edge of alveolar socket (i.e. from apex of socket 


to mesial margin of alveolar rim of socket) 17 
Distal edge of alveolar socket (i.e. from apex of socket 

to distal margin of alveolar rim of socket) . Incomplet: 
Apical (M-D) width of alveolar socket .. sig . 2°5 
Gingival (M-D) ed _ “e dug . Incomplet 


Che labial alveolar plate is missing and a fracture runs through the distal part 
of the socket ; the apical fragment is im situ and shows the root canal ; the probable 
root length is 15-4. 


Left : 
Mesial edge of alveolar socket .. 5% me . 
Distal A ee 5 ba ; . I6 
\pical width of alveolar socket .. . 2*1(Imm. 
from apex) 
Gingival ee ” Ss 2 . : 9:0 


No fragment of root remains and the labial alveolar plate is missing; the 
probable root length is 15-4. 

1 Delivered to Section F, 29th Meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Sydney, 22nd August, 1952. 


*'N. W. G. Macintosh, ‘‘ The Cohuna Cranium: History and Commentary from November, 
1925, to November, 1951,’’ Mankind, Vol. IV, No. 8, pp. 307-329, March 1952. 


*T. D. Campbell, Dentition and Palate of the Australian Aboriginal, University of Adelaide, 
Hassell: Press, pp. 1-123, pls. I-LIII, 1925. 
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Upper Lateral Inctsors 


Right : 
Mesial edge of alveolar socket .. ~ be .. Incomplete 
Distal ge ts = - = - «+ , 19° 
Apical width of alveolar socket .. oa a -.  @°3° (ome: 
below apex) 
Gingival ea a e Incomplete 


A fracture passes through the mesial aspect of the alveolar socket (Fig. 2). 
Che mesial half of the labial alveolar process is missing, but the distal half of the root 
is 7m situ; the apex is concealed by the labial part of the alveolus ; the root canal 


is seen from the mesial aspect. The probable root length is 15°5. 


Left : 
Mesial edge of alveolar socket c fA - «> ESvO 
Distal ee ; = si ae .. 165 
Apical width _,, ee - 7. 7 2°4 
Gingival : a ; 8-0 


Che labial alveolar plate and the labial half of the root are gone, but the lingual 
ialf of the root is 7m satu and the root canal fully exposed. The probable root length 
s 15°3. 

Che root of each missing upper central incisor would appear to have been stout, 
vith a blunt apex and was almost straight with just a trace of palatal recurvature 
The roots of the uy 


yper lateral incisors were equally stout and not recurved; the 


ipices were slightly less blunt and with slight mesial bending. 


"pper Canines 

The crown, neck and root of the right canine are intact, but the crown of the 
eft canine is missing, having been broken off at the alveolar margin of the socket, 
the root being retained 77 situ. The dimensions of the alveolar margins of the sockets 
ire very nearly the same on the two sides, so that the two canines were probably 
ery similar in dimensions. 

While being larger than the average, the left canine has also a bucco-lingual 
liameter which exceeds the maximum by 0-4 and exceeds Talgai by 0-6 

The buccal and lingual prominences are proportionate for such a large tooth 
ind the lingual aspect presents no tubercle or groove ; in any case these are rare in 
iborigines. 

Marked interproximal attrition is evidenced by an attritional facet on the mesial 
surface measuring 4-6 bucco-lingually, 3-2 vertically, and 4-9 diagonally from 
supero-palatal to infero-lingual margins. As the root of the lateral incisor is 
immediately adjacent to the canine root on each side, there has obviously been no 
diastema and the attritional facet was associated with the distal surface of the lateral 
incisor, 

For such a large crown, the root is relatively small (19-0), being below the 
average. It is palatally recurved and the apex is blunt and bent slightly mesially. 
rhe pulp cavity and root canal are fairly uniform and run a slightly sinuous course. 
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Upper First Premolars. 
Both right and left are larger than the average ; in addition the mesio-distal 


lete diameter of the right is 0-4 greater than, and the left equals, the maximum. Their 

mesio-distal diameters exceed Talgai, but their bucco-lingual diameters are smaller. 
i aaa Also the excess of its mesio-distal diameter over that of the second premolars is 
lete greater than any differences recorded, so that it has absolutely and relatively the 


(Fig. 2) greatest mesio-distal diameter in aboriginals on record. On each side the root is 
= — . . . kT 
‘the root shorter than the average and the apex in each is tapered and bent distally. The 


ot canal pulp cavity shows the buccal cornu longer than the lingual and only a single root 


canal can be seen. The right root appears to be single and the left double. The 
majority of aboriginals show double roots. 


TABLE | 
Tooth Measurements 





e lingual Mesio-distal Bucco-lingual oe ie “er 
Diameter. Diameter. Lag Campbell. 
t length _ Root Apex to 
5 - a Enamel. 
Campbell. Campbell. wees 
-n stout, 
“yr -e Co- Co- Co- 
ee huna. | Max. | Min. Av. | huna.| Max. | Min. Ay huna. | Max. | Min. Av. 
ed; the 
I? R — - 15°4 
L. — 15°4 
n of the 7 Se | aero S| Saat oe) Aen he ae 18°5 | 12-0 | 14°6 
. X. _ = > oe 
socket, io — ae | 
sockets Mean ~ 9:0 6°5 7°65 _ 8+5 6°90 6:9 | 15°4 18:0 | 14:0 | 15°6 
o. 8:5 I1*4 19:0 
robably ? ae a 19:0 
Mean — 9°5 O°5 5°43 Il:o 7°5 0:O 19:0 23°0 14°0 19°95 
° pl R. 9°4 Io°9g I5°0O 
-lingual ss 9:0 10°6 16:0 
Mean 9:2 9°90 7°0 7°81| 10°75} 12°¢ 8-5 | 10°3 | 15°5 | 18°0 | 14-0 | 16°27 
PR. 8+4 II‘! 21°2 
fe tooth we 8-2 I1°3 212 
‘rare In Mean 5°3 8+25| 6°5 7* 23) tk°2 12-0 B°5 10°14; 21°2 20°0 13°90 16°35 
M! R. I2°I 14'0 18°7 
# I2°t 14°0 I9'I 
> mesial Mean 12‘ | 13°O | 10-0 | 11°43) 14°O | 14°75} I1°5 | 12°84) 18-9 | 14°5 | I1°O | 13°5 
ae M? R. 11°8 14°6 18°7 
y from c 12*O 14:2 17°I 
cisor is Mean II°Q | 12°5 | I10°O | 10°93] 14°4 | 160°0 | IT°O | 13°I | 17°9 | 10°O | I2°0 | 13°6 
M? R. I1°5 13°3 t3°0 
een no Ai I1°! 14°3 130 
» lateral Mean II*3 | 13°0 8-0 | 10°03] 13°8 | 15°0 | 10°0 | 12°33] 13°0 | 16°0 | 12°5 | 13°93 
low the A ; 
side Upper Second Premolars. 
pein 30th right and left are larger than the average ; in addition the right is greater, 


the left slightly less, the mean of the two being very slightly greater, than the 


B 
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maximum recorded. A divergence from the average aboriginal pattern is seen in 
their greater bucco-lingual diameters relative to the first premolars. 

On each side the root is longer than the average, its axis is oblique diverging 
distally towards the apex, but the tip is bent mesially. The right appears to be 
single rooted, although a double root canal can be seen. On the left, a double root 
is discernible towards the apex. The majority of aboriginals show single roots. 


First Molars. 

Considerably smaller than the maximum, they are appreciably larger than the 
wverage and Talgai. Morphologically, there have been four well-defined cusps, and 
the teeth conform to standard pattern in all respects save for occlusal and inter- 
proximal attrition, which is marked. The roots show two buccal and one palatal, 
but they are much longer than the maximum recorded and they show marked 
divergence. In addition they are more curved than usual, particularly the palatal. 
The pulp cavities are considerably reduced and the root canals are only partially 
discernible. 


Second Molars. 

Considerably smaller than the maximum, they are appreciably larger than the 
average and Talgai. They conform with Campbell’s observations in being smaller 
than the first in mesio-distal, but larger in bucco-lingual diameter and also in showing 
considerable reduction of the disto-lingual cusp. 

Occlusal wear is less on the right side and the original cusp and groove pattern is 
sufficiently discernible to indicate the dimensions of the reduced disto-lingual cusp 
and a subsidiary cusplet distally. The three roots, two buccal and one palatal, are 
larger than the maximum, and show considerable divergence, more than the average 
for second molars. The pulp cavity and root canals seem orthodox and reduction is 
less marked than in the first molars. 


Third Molars. 

Considerably smaller than the maximum, they are appreciably larger than the 
average. Occlusal attrition is much less on the right side, where the original cusp 
and groove pattern is almost entirely discernible ; in fact the right third molar is 
barely fully functioning. The disto-lingual cusp has been lost, so that there are only 
three cusps ; also the groove between the mesial cusps bifurcates distally to enclose 
a cusplet on the distal margin, like the type described by Muhlreiter. 

A further variation occurs on the left third molar, where the disto-lingual cusp 
has failed to develop fully in the occlusal direction; but shows compensatory 
development in increased convexity or heaping up of the disto-labial surface. 

The majority of aboriginals have a four cusp third molar. 

The roots in right and left teeth are shorter than the average, are three in 
number, show partial fusion, and the apices are slightly bent distally. The pulp 
cavities and root canals appear orthodox. 
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Summary of Roots. (See Figs. 5 and 6.) 


a The measurements of root length quoted cannot be regarded as absolutely 

liverging accurate since the teeth have not been extracted from the sockets 7 but a large 

rs to be number of X-ray" life-size exposures have been taken from various positions, and it 

dle vet has been possible to check these by direct measurement in the case of three of the 

wre Cohuna teeth where the outer aspect of the maxilla has been chipped, permitting 
the apex of the root to be seen. 

[In root length P?, M!, M? are extraordinarily well developed and exceed the 
than the maxima, and those of I! are a little above average. Those of C and P? are relatively 
sps, and short. In form they are fairly orthodox save for a tendency to reverse the average 
1d inter- characteristics of P! and P?, and to show curvature in the roots of M!. 
palatal, There is no evidence of root exostosis. The measurements given are for the 
neers longest root of the tooth, and are made from apex to alveolar margin labially. In 
palatal. the case of the missing I’, the measurements quoted are actually socket lengths 
partially rather than root lengths. 

Alveolar Absorption. 
han the Some recession of the alveolar bony margins has occurred, but not sufficient 
smaller to assume pyorrheea in life, because the alveolar processes are firm and compact 
showing and the absorption varies only from 0-8 to approximately r°8 mm. Possibly 
1:0 mm. should be added to the root lengths given to allow for this recession. 
wre: Summary of Pulp Cavity and Root Canals. 
1al cusp : Gait : : a ks 
atal, are [he appearances in Cohuna are in accord with Australian aboriginal findings, 
average e.g. medium size, considerable tissue between occlusal surfaces of crown and pulp 
ction #6 cavity; and the mesial cornua project further than the distal cornua on gross 
inspection. The relation of occlusal attrition to reduction of pulp cavity referred 
to by Campbell (p. 19) is paralleled in that the greatest occlusal wear is on the first 
molar, which shows the most pronounced pulp reduction; the second molar is 
han the intermediate in each, and the third molar shows the least wear and reduction. 
1al cusp There is the additional observation, however, that pulp cavity reduction in all 
nolar is teeth is a little greater than that figured in Campbells’ illustrations for a corres- 
are only ponding degree of occlusal wear. 
enclose 
Cancellous Bone. 
1al cusp Lamellation and compaction is well evidenced surrounding the roots in the 
nsatory premolar region, but less obviously in the molar region. If, as has been suggested, 
ce. this horizontal stratification is associated with degree of wear, one would have 
expected the molar region to be the more marked in lamellation, whereas here the 
° position is reversed. 
hree in 
he pulp _ 4 The X-rays were taken by Professor J. L. and Dr. K. Shellshear, and I express my thanks 
for their advice and help. 
BB 
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Summary of Tooth Form. (See Fig. 3.) 

The bucco-lingual diameter of the canine and the mesio-distal diameters of the 
premolars exceed the maxima; in addition all diameters of all teeth exceed the 
average. 

An acquired spatulate outline occurs in P!, P?, M! and M*. Mt? in particular is 
worn down mesially so far that the mesial edge of the occlusal surface intrudes on the 
embrasure between P? and M?!. The original maximum mesio-distal dimensions 
were obviously greater prior to occlusal wear and interproximal attrition. 

M! is the most conservative tooth showing no variation. M? and M3, unlike the 
majority of recordings for aboriginals, show increase in mesio-lingual cusp size and 
reduction in disto-lingual cusps which in M® is complete together with the formation 
of an extra distal cusplet. 


Interproximal Attrition. (Figs. 2 and 3.) 

The observations here are in accord with Campbell’s, wear being unequal, one 
tooth fitting into its neighbour at the neighbour’s expense, as in the case for example 
of M!? and M®; but flat surface interproximal attrition has occurred with C, P! 
and P?. In the Cohuna teeth the mesial surfaces demonstrate almost twice as 
much attritional wear as the distal surfaces, and M! has been the most vulnerable 
to interproximal attrition ; it was apparently the region of maximum movement. 


There is no evidence of erosion cavities or caries of any type. 


Occlusal Attrition. 
Broca’s Stages. 


Left. Right. 





8 7 S | s 4 3 4 5 6 7 8 


I I-II | III II (Q1-l1ll} I+ |U-II1/T-1) Il II I-II 





The left side shows quite obviously more occlusal attrition than the right, and 
the stages are not equal on individual teeth. 
As a compromise, the total dentition lies between stages II and III but nearer 
to stage II. 
Comparing this with other records, the following is observed : 
Cohuna is early in an age group between 28-39. (Campbell, T. D., and Gray, 
J. H., “‘ Observations on the Teeth of Australian Aborigines,’ Aust. J. 
Dent., Aug. I, 1936, reprint, pp. I-6, p. 5). 
Cohuna is early in an age group between 37-47. (Campbell, T. D., “‘ Observa- 
tions on the Teeth of Australian Aborigines,’ Aust. J. Dent., Vol. 41, 
Jan., 1937, reprint, pp. 1-6, p. 3 (Aranda and Luritja tribes)). 
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Cohuna is about mid-way in an age group 30-49. (Campbell, T. D., ‘‘ Observa- 


f the tions on the Teeth of Australian Aborigines,”’ Aust. /. Dent., Mar. 1, 1938, 
1 the pp. 85-9, p. 87 (Ngalia and Pintubi tribes)). 
Cohuna is late in an age group between 20-29. (Campbell, T. D., ‘‘ Observations 
lar is on the Teeth of Australian Aborigines,” Aust. J. Dent., Feb. 1, 1939, pp. 41-7, 
n the p. 45 (Anmatjera and Llpirra tribes)). 
sions On this basis, the occlusal attrition of Cohuna should indicate an age between 
28 and 39. 
e the a i 
Occlusal Attritional Plane. (Fig. 4.) 
> and s Pe es 7 +e ; , 
ti Che worn occlusal plane in the molar region is compound as is usual in Australian 
ation ae ait ge a 
aboriginals, but there is also an interesting difference in Cohuna. The compound 
wear occurs individually on each molar tooth and is more evident on the right side 
TABLE II. 
one 
: Dental Arch Measurements. 
imple — = 
C, Interlingual Diameters 
ce as Interlabial Diameters between the between the Most Prominent 
Most Prominent Buccal Convexities Lingual Convexities of 
rable of the Teeth the Teeth 
nent. 
Talgai Talgai 
Derived from Campbell Derived from 
Cohuna. Measurements Average for Cohuna. Campbell 
by Campbell Adults and 
and Macintosh. 
iis Macintosh 
( 54°0 53°0 42°7 34°0 33°0 
approx approx. 
— Pp} 59°0 55:0 0° 37°O 35°5 
p2 63:0 64°5 54°60 ‘to 42°5 
Vi 68:6 68-0 O1°4 41°O 42°0 
M? 73° 66-0 05:2 40°O 35°! 
VM 74°0 58-0 64 46°O 33°0 
I | | : = = = a 
ength 
a labial I! to 
listal M$) 70:0 69°5 57°0 
, and approx. approx. approx. 
carer than the left. Instead of the compound occlusal plane of wear having a uniform 
sweep, it is broken up into three sections, one for each molar. This is apparently 
related to differences in arch width between the molar teeth in the upper and lower 
Gray arches, to cross bite, and to the overlap mesially and the underlap distally. 
y? 
st. J. Flower’s Dental Index=Length of premolar and molar crowns x 100 
Basi-nasion length 
}erva- (R. 52, L. 51)100 
l. 41, 102°6 
=50-19=Megadont, 
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This is slightly larger than the maximum recorded by Campbell (e.g., 50-0), 
and easily exceeds the averages given by Flower for both sexes of Melanesians, 
Andamanese, Australians and Tasmanians (44-2, 45°5, 45°5, 48-1). The index 
would have been still higher prior to interproximal attrition. (See also Table of 
Dental Arch Measurements.) 


Robustness of Tooth. 

The Cohuna teeth parallel a graph for the average in C, P!, P?, M!, M®;: but 
M? diverges to a greater degree of robustness, exceeding M!, an ape trait, instead of 
being less robust. 

The hypothetical graph of Australian maxima, conceiving that such a skull and 
dentition existed, is very nearly parallel with Cohuna for all teeth, though on a 
considerably more robust scale. 

Talgai is exceeded easily by Cohuna in P?, M!, M?, M3, but is appreciably greater 
than CohunainC. Keilor barely exceeds average in P? and M1}, and is considerably 
less in M? and M. In total robustness for P?, M!, M? and M3, Cohuna easily exceeds 
Keilor. (See Robustness Table.) 


TaBLe III. 


Robustness Table. 





C. Ee. es, M?}. M2 M* 

Maximum Australian 

(hypothetical) =) 104°5 108-0 99:0 IQI‘75 200-0 195°0 
Cohuna a *- 96:9 98-9 92-96 169: 40 171° 36 155°94 
Talgai (from measure- 

ments by Campbell 

and Macintosh, 1952) 104°16 94°08 89°65 160° 475 148-07 116-00 
Average Australian .. 75°87 80:44 73°31 146°76 143°18 123°669 
Keilor re = 75°26 147°84 128°7 116°4 
Wadjak I sia ; 83:0 154°0 150°0 106-0 
Wadjak II i ai 86-0 156°0 148-0 143°0 


The writer had the opportunity recently in Melbourne Museum of examining 
and measuring the Keilor cranium by the kindness of Mr. Pescott, the Director, 
and Mr. Gill, the Palzontologist. The Keilor cranium is now perfectly cleaned from 
its encrustation. While the left molars are too badly preserved for measurement, 
the right second premolar and molars are in excellent condition. Expecting to find 
slightly reduced diameters, the writer was surprised to observe a few slightly larger 
than those originally recorded. But even if these hurried measurements were correct, 
the slight difference would not alter the relative status of Keilor in the robustness 
table, 
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Palate Form. 

Fig. 7 is an orthogonal projection made on an instrument designed by Professor 
Shellshear.® 

\n attempt was made to correct the upward and backward displacement of the 
left maxilla by surveying the maxillary portions on either side of the fracture line 
separately and then approximating the edges of the fracture in accurate apposition. 
It is possible that insufficient allowance has been made for lingual tilting, in which 

TABLE IV 
Palate Measurements 


Opposite mid-point of teeth 


Campbell (Adults) 


Keilor 
Cohuna. \dam). 
Max. Min Av. 
Length (prosthion, i.e. anterior 
ilveolar point to alveolon) 70°5 61°3 67°0 54°00 60°5 
XX. Breadth (max. width at 
mid M?) ds ss 73°5 71°5 5 56°90 62:1 
YY. Inner width at mid M? 17°9 (oes 44°5 32-0 39°0 
PP. Inner width at P? a 41°3 41-0 {1-0 30°0 34°2 
CC. Inner width at C te 33°38 33°5 1-0 22°5 20°4 
Flower’s Palatal Index re 105 more 116°6 9 124°5 108°9 
Breadth x 100 dolichuranic | i.e. brachy (all) 
a than average uranl 95°2 120°0 107°7 
Length adults) 
Height .. a os a I7°d 13°5 I7°5 6:0 10°6 
Length of post-dental process. 7°11, 7°0 I1-o 15°O 1-0 8-85 
Gnathic index .. - ; 109°5 99°1 115°3 93°1 104°5 
i.e. pro- i.e. meso- * adults) adults) adults) 
enath« rnathu 


case the various transverse diameters ought to be perhaps a millimetre larger. 
Hyperbolic is the term most closely applicable. Anteriorly the dental arch is 
squarish with the canines forming an angle between incisor line and premolar-molar 
line. 

The labial surfaces of the canines, premolars and molars show continuous but 
irregular divergence and from that point of view the dental arch is hyperbolic. 

The lingual surfaces, as a result of lingual tilting of the third molars, give a 


greater impression of posterior convergence than is actually the case. 


Height Features. 

These conform with Campbell’s description. From P? to the post-dental 
tuberosities, the sides of the alveolar arch rise almost vertically on to the horizontal 
portion of the palate which is broad and practically flat. Anterior to P? the slope of 


>P. 5, J. L. Shellshear and N. W. G. Macintosh, 1949, ‘‘ Surveys of Anatomical Fields,’ 
Grahame Book Company, Sydney. 
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the palate from the horizontal part is a uniform downward and forward one of about 
45°. Height at M? is 17-8, which exceeds the maximum. However, the crack in 
the palate makes accurate correction difficult to estimate and it is preferable to 
regard the height as great, being in the vicinity of the maximum figures. 


Post-dental Alveolar Processes. 

With a length of 7-1 right and 7-0 left, they are smaller than the average. 
They present multiple minute pits, but no associated tooth structure is seen in 
X-ray films. The maxillary sinus extends posteriorly to a position immediately 
over the process, but does not dip down into it. The processes converge slightly 
distally and are also lingually inrolled and so give the false visual impression of a 
parabolic palate. 

Torus Maxillaris Medianus: A slight elevation of about 1-5 mm. extends from 
the posterior border of the incisive foramen posteriorly for 16 mm. Its greatest 
transverse width is 7 mm. No other tori are present, but a well marked tubercle 
lies between the grooves for the greater palatine vessels and nerves on each side 
where double grooves occur. Palatine tori can therefore be regarded as absent. 

The incisive foramen is very large, 9 mm. x 8 mm., and a right and left incisive 
canal are situated in its postero-lateral corners. The sutures of the palate cannot be 
distinguished and they are regarded as fused. By X-ray examination no suggestion 
of intermaxillary suture can be distinguished. 

Campbell records that the palatine and maxillary sutures remain well marked 
till late in life and the premaxillo-maxillary sutures persist in 18% of adults. 

Basion-Alveolar Pt. x 100 


Flower’s Gnathic Index= . 
Basion-nasion 





II2° [00 
= 4 =109°5 
102°60 : 
Orthognathism—=below 08. 
Mesognathism =9g8-103. 
Prognathism -=above 103. 
Campbell records 

Maximum. Minimum. Average 
Adults ae me II5°3 93°1 104°5 
Aged .. ‘i sia II2-0 96-2 103°7 


Cohuna is therefore prognathic above average, but below maximum. 
As a final comment, the survey drawing of the palate and dental arch is an almost 
precise fit with the theoretical Heidelberg reconstruction by Keith, 
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The Heidelberg mandibular dental arch fits almost precisely in measurements, 
but not in planes, the dental maxillary arch of Cohuna, but the mandible itself of 
Heidelberg is vastly too large for the Cohuna cranium. 


Concluston and Summary. 

[he Cohuna palate and teeth show morphology which is typical of Australian 
aborigines. 

[he outstanding feature, however, is great size. Collectively the metrical 
observations reveal teeth and palate which are not simply within the range of 
aboriginal material recorded, but are at the very extreme of range so far recorded. 

[It may be, and in fact it is, likely that larger Australian teeth and palates (and 
for that matter skulls) do exist, but published records of any Australian skull showing 
collective features in excess of Cohuna do not exist. 

[In comparison Talgai is overshadowed and in fact in only two features does 
[algai possess superiority in size : 

(1) Mesio-distal diameter of canine. 


> 
{ 


2) Robustness of canine. 

By contrast Cohuna possesses some individual tooth, root and palate measure- 
ments which are supreme, while in total robustness it far exceeds both the average 
and Talgai. 

N. W. G. MACINTOSH. 











THE TALGAI TEETH AND DENTAL ARCH: 
REMEASUREMENT AND RECONSTRUCTION 


By N. W. G. MACINTOSH 


MITH! described the Talgai cranium as “ quite outside the range of variation 
observed in any other human skull, except that of Piltdown ”’ in the following 
features. 

A great palate area of oblong shape with parallel molar-premolar series, extreme 
size, squareness and breadth of its anterior portion, canines which in great size 
and in the manner of their articulation with the canine and first premolar of the 
mandible are similar to anthropoid canine teeth. 

Dubois? was the first to question this interlocking of the Talgai upper canine, 
and pointed out that the facets on the Talgai canine were identical in their position 
with facets on the upper canine in the Wadjak maxilla which he considered clearly 
recognizable as interstitial contact facets. 

Campbell® observed that at the age the living possessor of the skull had reached, 
a complete edge to edge bite would not yet have been acquired and overlapping of 
the canines would still exist, and account for the facetting found on the canines. 
He observed also that but few of the measurements are exceptional. 

3urkitt,* after detailed study, conclusively showed the mesial and distal facets 
of the canines to be the result of interproximal attrition and also elaborated Campbell’s 
observation by indicating that at immature age slight interlocking of the canine 
may occur and is represented by facets sloping from the tip of the tooth. Burkitt® 
also acknowledged the similarity of these observations with those of Dubois. 

Hellman® cut casts of the palate into sections, eliminating the fracture areas, 
and reconstructed the palate portions by a three-plane adjustment. Hellman’s 
reconstruction used the tooth dimensions in Smith’s tables (Hellman, p. 10), and also 
omitted the now “ developed” third molars. The result (Hellman, Fig. 7, p. 11) 
showed ‘“‘ remarkable resemblance in form of palate”’ to a modern Australian 
Aboriginal (Hellman, Fig. 8, p. 12). 


1S. A. Smith, ‘“‘ The Fossil Human Skull Found at Talgai, Queensland,’ Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London, B, Vol. CCVIILI, (1918), p. 387. 
2 E. Dubois, ‘‘ The Proto-Australian Fossil Man of Wadjak, Java,’ Proceedings Konin. 


Akad. Wetenschappen Amsterdam, Vol. XXIII, No. 7, 1920, p. 1029. 

3T. D. Campbell, Dentition and Palate of the Australian Aboriginal, Hassell Press, Univ. of 
Adelaide, 1925, pp. 110-1 

* A. N. Burkitt, ‘‘ Further Observations upon the ‘ Talgai ’ Skull, more especially with regard 
to the Teeth,’’ Report Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, Hobart meeting, 
1928, pp. 308-9. 

> A. N. Burkitt and N. W. G. MacIntosh, ‘‘ Early Man in Australia,’’ Australian Encyclopedia, 
znd Ed. (in press), Sydney 

6 M. Hellman, ‘‘ The Form of the Talgai Palate,’ American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 
Vol. XIX, (1), (reprinted), pp. 1-15, April-June, 1934. 
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In August, 1952, the Talgai teeth were measured several times by Dr. T. D. 
Campbell and the writer independently; the results were averaged. We then 
remeasured the teeth together and reached agreement on the averaged figures. The 
results are shown in Table I. (Dr. Campbell asked the writer to submit the findings 
for publication.) 

TaBLeE I. 
Talgat Teeth (Crowns) 






































Campbell and Macintosh, 1952. Smith, 1916 (1918). 

Mesio-distal. Bucco-lingual. Mesio-distal. Bucco-lingual. 

R. | oo R. L. R. L. R. iL. 
i} _ —_ — — 10°9 — 8-6 - 
[2 = — = “ = = ion 
( 9°6 9:6 10°8 10°9 9°6 9°6 10°8 10°9 
— 8-4 — LI°2 8-6 - I2°3 
ps a 8-15 _ I1‘o 7°9 8-1 II-o I1-o 
M! I2°2 r2°3 r3°1 I3°1 12:6 I2‘1 I3°I 13-1 
M? II‘o Ii‘! 13°3 13°5 II°3 IIe! 13°3 13°5 
M I0°5 ? g-O 13°3 ie°9 — -- _ _ 


Seven differences from Smith’s measurements are shown. Smith’s bucco-lingual 
measurement of left P? is much too high, and three other measurements of his are 
somewhat higher than ours, while three more are slightly lower. 

Using these revised figures, the writer presents here (Fig. 1) a reconstruction 
of the Talgai dental arch ; it is based on a study of the interproximal attrition. The 
method evolved consisted of five-fold enlargement of each tooth ; the contours of 
the interproximal surfaces were fitted together and the total dental arch so arranged 
was then reduced back to natural size. 

The result bears a rather close approximation to that obtained by Hellman ; 
for example in Table II. (p. 108). 

The canine measurement in Hellman reads 33 and is an obvious misprint of 53. 
The incisors are based on Smith’s measurement of the right central incisor and an 
estimation of the lateral incisor in the proportion of averages for Australian 
Aborigines. The detached right central incisor and also the detached right second 
premolar referred to’ by Smith cannot now be located and are presumably lost. 

In form the present reconstruction is horseshoe, slightly more so than Hellman’s 
reconstruction, but not nearly to the degree of Keilor. In breadth it is exceeded 
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exceeds Keilor. 


premolars are here more lingually placed. The thirc 


insufficiently exposed for precise measurement. B 


TABLE II. 


Tvansverse Dimensions of Dental Arch of 
Greatest Buccal Convexity of T 


Hellman. 


TALGAI TEETH AND DENTAL ARCH 





Fig. t.— Reconstruction of the dental arch of the Talgai cranium ; 
plotted on centimetre graph paper. 


The most noticeable difference from Hellman’s reconstruction is that the first 


in position and appear to have been possible candidates for adult impaction. Burkitt 
(p. 370) drew attention to the curiously small size of the left third molar. It is 


by both Cohuna and Keilor. In length it is 1-o mm. shorter than Cohuna, but easily 
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distally compressed, and on their occlusal surfaces the enamel is wrinkled by grooves 
radiating from a central depression. 

[he present reconstruction radically alters the palate measurements and the 
palate form as originally visualized by Smith. For example, Flower’s palatal index 
as observed by Smith is 99-3, making it very dolichuranic, whereas in the present 
reconstruction it is 108, making it slightly dolichuranic approaching the mesuranic 
class. 

It seems likely that the rather similar results, obtained by Hellman and the 
writer, using entirely different methods, must be close to the original state in life. 

[f this is correct only three extraordinary features are left to the Talgai cranium, 
ie. the great size of canine teeth, the great length of palate for a sixteen-year old 
youth, and the great size of the detached central incisor originally measured by Smith 
and now lost. 

N. W. G. MACINTOSH. 




















THE WAILBRI THROUGH THEIR OWN EYES 
By A. CAPELL 


HE Wailbri is a tribe inhabiting the western part of Central Australia. Their 

closer limits will be defined below. During the period of Professor Elkin’s 
expedition to Northern Australia in 1952 I was able to spend a little time with two 
divisions of the Wailbri. My chief object was to record the language, but I proceeded 
on the principle that a language is best recorded as it is daily used by its speakers, 
and for this reason I concentrated on getting as many texts involving scenes of daily 
life as the time and the contacts permitted. This is the reason for the title chosen 
for this article. Most of the subjects dealt with are given in text form with com- 
mentaries. The texts were given by various informants, and the commentaries 
were then evolved in course of discussion and explanation of the texts. This, of 
course, was not possible until I had gained a general idea of the structure of the 
language and a certain amount of vocabulary, but the more strictly linguistic side is 
touched on only incidentally in this paper. The language is a very interesting cross- 
type, and the details of it are reserved for a possible future contribution. Many of 
the informants knew little or no English, but it was always possible to work with 
interpreters whose knowledge of English was at least passable. It is to these that I 
owe both the groundwork of the language and the detailed interpretations of the 
myths recorded. 

At the outset I want to thank not only Professor Elkin, who made possible the 
two special visits that resulted in the gathering of this material, but also Mr. T. 
Wake, Superintendent of Phillip Creek Native Settlement, and Mr. D. Allum, teacher 
at the same settlement ; and at Yuendumu Mr. W. Langdon, the Superintendent, 
and Mr. C. J. Stafford, the teacher. In addition I thank Mr. L. Newby, of the 
Commonwealth Office of Education, for the provision of transport that made my 
stay at Yuendumu possible, and Mr. McCoy, Native Affairs Officer at Alice Springs. 
There is also Mr. B. Greenfield, cadet patrol officer at Alice Springs, whose co- 
operation helped to make my visit to Yuendumu possible. 


1. The Wailbri Tribe. 

I retain here the spelling “‘ Wailbri ’’ because this is the form in which the name 
usually appears on maps, but it is incorrect. The phonemic structure of the language 
does not permit the consonant cluster br ; the “‘ il” is a mishearing for a palatalized 
l (ij), and I feel tolerably sure that the correct spelling of the name would be ‘waljbirt. 
The name Wailbri, however, is sufficient for purposes of labelling and reference. 
The tribe is one that is still numerous and still in possession of its culture. It forms 
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a branch of the great Western Desert division of Australian tribes... Owing to the 
nature of the country, which necessitates wide wanderings in search of sustenance, 
it is difficult to define the boundaries of this linguistic group—which is also to a 
degree a cultural group, but they may be taken to embrace all the tribes of Western 
Australia north of the transcontinental railway and south of the Fitzroy River, with 
the exception of certain tribes between Bunbury and Geraldton along the coastal 
districts. In the Northern Territory they extend as far north as Wave Hill, as far 
east as about the overland telegraph line, and are bounded on the south by the 
Aranda tribal group. They include western South Australia, and the Pitjantjatjara 
and Luritja tribes as south-eastern outposts. Thus they form the largest territorial 
group in Australia, and they have much linguistic material in common as well. A 
full study of the linguistic type is now possible, and it is hoped that it will be made 
before long. 


, 


The people who call themselves “‘ Waljbiri’ 
neighbourhood across to the overland telegraph line in Central Australia. On the 


range between the Granites and 


south they meet the Pintubi and Pitjantjatjara groups, on the east the Anmatjera 
division of the Aranda, the Kaitish (Gaididj) and Waramunga. At the present 
day the younger members are going to work on stations east of this area, and may be 
found even on the Barkley Tablelands. Those included in my previous reports in 
Oceania, Vol. X, as Waneiga (better, Wanajaga) and Ngadi, are really subdivisions 
of the Wailbri. 

The linguistic type is peculiar. Apart from a good deal of common vocabulary, 
the Western Desert languages are distinguished by the use of verbal pronouns, i.e. 
particles to which the pronoun suffixes are added instead of to the verbal root, the 
particle itself having either no meaning or only a vague modal force. Thus in 
Wailbri one says ga-na-ygu njanjt, ‘‘ | see you.’’ Here ga- is a particle used of non- 
past time ; -wa shows the first person singular subject and -ygu the second person 
singular object. The verb mjanjz is then changed only for tense: mjayu past and 
njaneu future. In the past tense it is possible to say either njayu-na-ygu, ‘I saw 
you,” or ba-na-ygu njayu. In the northern group of languages, e.g. the Mudbura 
of Wave Hill district, the second method is employed almost exclusively ; in the 
southern group, e.g. Pitjantjatjara, only the former method is employed in all tenses, 
i.e. the southern languages have the suffixes (often identical in form with the other 
languages) but not the verbal particles, while the northern languages use the verbal 
particles more than they do the suffixes direct to the verb. Wailbri occupies a 
middle position, and uses of each type of conjugation are specified. There are other 
marks of the linguistic group also which cannot be detailed in the present paper. 

A short comparative vocabulary is given of the languages most closely akin to 
Wailbri. These are Walmanba (found in the district of Banka Banka and Rennie’s 

‘See A. Capell, ‘‘ Languages of North and North-western Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. X, 


No. 4, pp. 425 ff., for a list and description of this linguistic group, though I had not coined the 
name at that time. 
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, Dyingili (Newcastle Waters) and Mudbura (Wave Hill). 


compared with others given in Oceania, Vol. X, No. 4. 


English. 


Wailbri. 


The list may be 





Ngadi. | Wanajaga.Walmanba. Djingili. | Mudbura. 

man yarga, yarga yaba yarga bata yarga 
jaba 
woman ganda ganda ludju ganda najant gure 
head walu, wa.lu gada wa:lu gulaga walu 
djuru 
eye milba milba milba milba mila mila 
nose molju mulju mulju gubala djidjt djivdjt 
mouth gadidt lira liva gadidt ynundurht | bara:rg 
tongue yaljanu djalan djilan yaljanu djalanja djalan 
kangaroo malu djadju malu malu ‘wangura | ‘djtia 
opossum djayanba | djanana djayana —— djayana nurgudt 
tree wadia bunu wadia ‘juwrdr gandt bunu 
a fly jvmayt ynurin yurin warayara | gunuya gunuya 
sun wa.nda brayu wa:nda bara wayngu wangu 
moon ma'rilbt jagan girindjr badayara badayara | badayara 
fire wa:lu wa:lu wa:ru walu wa:lu wa:lu, 
djawt 
smoke gundjuru | gundjuru | gundjuru | ‘jugudu djungana | djungad) 
water yaba yaba galt yaba yogo yogo 
see njanjr njayan njanan njanjr njanjr njayana 
look for Wwajint warigu wart wajint lidjbuya- | wid buyan 
nint 
take mani mart manan mant mant gayana 
gayan 

ZO jan wona wuna jam janana janana 

janana janana 
speak wayginjt  waygatr wangatr wanginjt  manant manana 


At the present time the Wailbri are just getting used to civilization. 


They are 


still largely nomadic, but increasing numbers are tending to settle on one of two 


reserves, and the younger people show considerable inclination to go to work on 


cattle stations. 


The two reserves are Phillip Creek, 30 miles north of Tennant 


Creek, and Yuendumu,? 180 miles north-west of Alice Springs. The latter is the 


larger settlement, and there are usually several hundred Wailbri there, with just a 


few Pintubi mixed with them. 


At Phillip Creek about 150 Wailbri are usually to 


be found, and one or two Djingili and Waramunga. The Waramunga come in from 


stations round about Christmas time and hold ceremonies at Phillip Creek. 


> 7 , . . . ° 
2 Pronounced by the whites yu-en-du'mu, but the native pronunciation is 'yu:ndumu, the 


final vowel being whispered. 


A final stress in Wailbri is impossible. 
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The older Wailbri do not speak English, though some may understand a little. 
This is true at both settlements, and these older people, who have the deeper tribal 
knowledge, are those with whom the anthropologist has to deal. It was a pleasure 
to find how willingly they responded even to my halting use of the language, and 
there were very few that would not co-operate when asked. At Phillip Creek they 
staged two ceremonies, one of which is described fully in this paper. Their culture 
needs to be studied while it is still intact as a social form and their religion and 
mythology are still living things. This paper is merely a first contribution. 


(3) Daily Life. 

Under this heading are included such aspects of camp life as are not primarily 
religious. In view of the shortness of time, certain subjects were chosen for study 
under this heading: social organization and kinship, initiation, the medicine man 
and rainmaker, burial and the after-life. All these have, of course, religious aspects, 
but there is much concerning them that is exoteric. Of the medicine men there was 
one at Yuendumu, and several other men who held a certain degree of knowledge 
on these subjects. Unfortunately the fully qualified medicine man was not co- 
operative, and it was necessary to accept descriptive matter from the others. An 
initiation had taken place at Yuendumu not long before my visit, and the notes given 
here are partly based on what Mr. Langdon saw at various stages of the ceremonies, 
as well as what I was told by informants. 

(a) Social Organization and Kinship. Although this may look to the sacred 
for its ultimate sanctions, social organization is the most obvious feature of daily 
life that the casual observer notices. It is customary among the Wailbri as among 
many other tribes to address people by their subsection titles rather than by personal 
names. The tribe has the eight subsection system; the masculine forms of the 
names begin with dj- and the feminine with n-. The Wailbri forms of the names 


are as follows: 








i—> DJUDURAI - nayala ay 
i—|— ss muyurat DJAI)ALA ---—| 
| | | 
i_|__| +. —D JABANAIDGA naburula ——}-—|—, 
| | | nabanayga DJUBURULA <— 
ae a 
gee | | 
| | | |.pyAGAMARA - nabaldjari | 
| | nagamara DJABALDJARI - 
| | 
| | + DJAMBIDJINBA nabayadi ———' | 
\________ yambadjinba DJABADADI <—_—__]} 


The stress is on patriliny: the cult totems, for instance, are patrilineally 
inherited, and usually when a myth is given it will end with two subsection terms, 
e.g. Djambidjinba Djayalalgu, ‘this belongs to Djambidjinba and Djangala.’’ 
The two are a father-son group, through which the myth is handed on. 
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The kinship terms are listed as given. 


about Birrundudu showed considerable variation from those here given. 
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Unfortunately time did not permit of 
working the series of genealogies that is necessary for proper understanding of a 
kinship system, and the relationships were worked through on a theoretical basis, 
the main object at the time being to collect a full list of kinship terms for the lexicon. 
Consulting with Mr. R. M. Berndt, some of whose field work brought him into contact 
with another branch of the Wailbri, I found that the kinship terms gathered by him 


Further 


‘omparison with lists in Spencer and Gillen’s Northern Tribes of Central Australia 
showed further that the Wailbri terms as given to me were rather more akin to the 


Waramunga than to those collected by Mr. Berndt. 
The English uses, of course, do not cover all the extensions found 


in tabular form. 


I therefore give the three lists 


in native usage, but only those which are most important for the present outline. 
Names of males are in capitals, names of females in lower case letters. 


English. 
oe. ow. 
£.m.b:.w., G.ch. 


sIS., 


f.m., f.m.sis. 

M.F., M.F.B. 

m.m., M.M.B. 

m.m.b.w. 

F., F.M.B.S. 

oS. ©. Sis. ., 
M.M.B.S. 

.. oe, mm. b. w 
m.m.b.s.w. 

m., m.sis. 

m.m.b.w., _ F-.sis.s., 
M.M.B.S.S. 

F.sis.d., m.m.b.s.d. 

M.B.Ch. : 

H. (w.s.), Sis.H. (m.s. 

a 

e.B. 

y.B. 

e.sis. 


y.sis. 


a 
D.H. i 
W.y.B., W.y.B.w. 


Wailbri. 
WARIDI, warint 


jabala 
DJAMIRI 
djadja, DJ ADJA 
wandirt 
GIDANA 
DAMINI 


bimart 


yadt 
WANGILI 


djugana 
GURU 
GALJAGANA 
galjagalja 
BABADI 
,UGUNU 
gabidt 
yawuru 
DALABI, 
yalabht 
yamadt 
GALIGALI 
GANDIA, gandia 


Warramunga. 
GONGWIJA 


dabudabu 
DA BUDABU 
dudundt 


DAMBADJU 
DAMINI 


bimant 


ga'nandt 


WANGILI 


wangilt 
LINIA, lima 
GALAGALA 
gaduyunu 
BABADI 
GUGADJA 
gabalu 
gugadja 
GADIDID JI, 
gadididjt 
awiniart 
DAMINI 
GALAGALA, 
galagala 


Birrundudu. 
(not given) 
DABADIJU, 
yabadju 


wabira 
DAMINI=FSis.H. 
GOBAII =M.B. 
bimart 


yadt 
BANGU 


bangu 
DABAIJU 
JUNDALBA 


BABAI 
GUGUN JU 
gabalu 
gabalu 


NABI, yah 


yunjart 
DUN JARI 
GANDIA, gandia 
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W.B. ” .. JUMBANA GALAGALA GANDIA 
w.b.w. .. jabala —— gobalu 
W.F. “ .. WANDIRI AWINIARI GANDIA 
w.m. - .. malin, lib djudalia maladt 


The basic family terms in the Wanajaga and Ngadi dialects are: 





Wanajaga. Ngadi. 
Father. . kd .. mama mama 
mother ca .. gabin yadi 
husband wa bi gadu 
wife .. be .. galu —— 
elder brother .. baba baba 
elder sister .. .o— gabalu 
son, daughter .. yalabi 


These terms should be compared with lists given for South Australia and some 
of the other Western Desert tribes by Professor Elkin in Oceania, Vol. X, No. 3) 
p. 334. In addition, two gandia call each other balgalara. The ideal marriage 
involved exchange of brothers and sisters: djanginjt gabala njanu, “‘ they two 
exchange.” The real or potential wife’s brother (1) UM BANA) is the boy’s guardian 
during the initiation ceremonies, as will be described below. There is, of course, 
complete avoidance between a man and his mother-in-law, but no other tabus between 
relatives appear. Marriage is normally with the mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
daughter. The question ‘“‘ Are you married ? ”’ 
or idiomatically by djiramagulu ? lit. “‘ having two?’’ A correct marriage is 
djunanigilt, ‘‘ having right,’’ and a wrong marriage is either wiygigili, ‘‘ with error,” 


may be expressed by jubu garanba ? 


or waruragulu. As elsewhere, presents are given to secure the future wife : widawanu 
wirt mant, “* from childhood he grows her up.” 

The concept of birth from a given spirit centre is similar to that reported com- 
monly from the Central Australian region, although the information to hand does 
not justify one in saying that an Aranda type of conception idea is present. If one 


“cc 


asks njdrbalangu balga manu ?, “ where did he find you ?”’ i.e. “‘ where were you 


” 


born ? ’”’ the answer is in terms of the spirit centre, jugujudu, from which comes the 
spirit child (gurulba). 

(b) Initiation. The following account of the ‘“‘ making man” (‘yarga ‘gtdjint) 
ceremonies was given by an informant at Yuendumu. A few notes are added as 
given by Mr. Langdon, who had observed an initiation ceremony a little while before 
my visit. The boy is actually circumcised apart from the main camp and in the 
absence of the women, though this is not made clear in the text itself. The informant 
has, of course, given a very condensed account of the proceedings, and it is not always 
possible to work out the number of days involved. The essential stages are (1) the 
sending out of a messenger—the boy’s guardian—in company with the boy—to 
bring other groups in; (2) night dancing followed by the circumcision early in the 
morning at a special camp of the men; (3) period of instructional sojourn in the 
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bush with the guardian, who is, as stated, the potential brother-in-law. The following 
is the text. 

Djaguruguru ga jani, nargagu manindjagu. Waradjana man, yamini 

A messenger goes, people to get. He collects them, M.B. 


njanu manindjagu ga jani, mara dada njanugu manindjagu ga jam. Ga 


his to get he goes, M.M.B. his to get he goes. He 
njinigadjana, junbanilgi galu, djagurugurudjanga, junbanilgi galu. 

gets them all, they sing, with the messenger, they sing. 

Muyu galu bagani. Ganda galu windimt. Darga gala djanala 
During the night they beat music. The women dance. The men beat}time 
gunbant. Windimi galu danya, muyaljuru gara. Njinami galu, mada, 
with them. They dance continuously, all night. They rest, tired, 


djara galu yuna, I[)ula;nudju(t) mana jalu bindjani, yarga mibawt, 

they go to sleep. Afterwards grass they pull out, men only, 

manjugart galu, yarga mibawi, malu djugurba galu bagant, gurugu bina 
play by themselves, men only, kangaroo dreaming they dance, small boy they 


jirant galu(2). Dumbanalu ga madani. (Guru njanu galbadjani gadjigala, 
teach. B.-in-law looks after him. His nephew cuts him, 

jabagu yandi djuraldjalu gudjigala jinji, galba djarindjawanu gala jingt.)(3) 
daughter he must give him in return, as pay for hurting gives him. 


Ganda galudjana jada nidininira janim galu, galu win dimt muyanga, 
The women they call thither and they come, and they dance at night, 
muyaljurugu galu windimt. Jant galu gandadjt muyaljuru. 

till morning they dance. Go then the women in the morning. 


Djadagara yuna muyadjanga. Wuradjiwuradji galudjana jada nindjinira 


Then they sleep all day. At sunset again they call them 
janini galu jangagura. Dargangu galudajana jada nindjint jalugura 
and they come to the same place. The men call them again to the place 


jangagura djala(4). Darga mibawi galu windi, gandaygu galudjana njanji windi- 


the same place. The men only dance, the women look at them dancing. 
ndjagura. Janilgt galu gandadju muyayga,(5) danyalgu. Darga mi balgu galu 


They go away, the women, at night, for good. The men only back 


galu wililjarant. [)umbanalu ga ganji didjangugu danya, Djudju galula 
and cut him. His guardian takes him bush for a time. Spirits they 
bina jirvani, wamulu, banba walja _galula bina jirant. 


show him, white paint, secret dance grounds they show him. 

Burunjuyu, yumbanalu ga madant. Waradjani man ga yumbanalu, 
He hides himself, his B.-in-law keeps him. Brings him back his B.-in-law, 
juwuru (=widabaru) danya ga njina. 


adult permanently he remains. 
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ollowing I)umbanalu ga waynga: yarga gidjim galu danyalgu. Njinami ga, 
His B.-in-law says : man they make him for good. He will sit down, 
“a balangadjala, widalgu mangurbagu. Baradjant mani danyalgu galu. 
in the bush, little one for three days. They bring him back for good. 
The following notes will help to make clear some of the references in the text. 
The numbers are those which are included in the text above. (1) This refers to 
the clearing of a special ground for the ceremonies. (2) According to Mr. Langdon’s 
observations, at this point the totemic symbols are shown to the boys to be initiated, 
male and then handed over to the younger initiates for cleaning, redecorating, etc., for 
time use at later stages. (3) The sentence in brackets was given at a later date by an 
ad informant in answer to certain questions ; it is not part of the narrative, but explains 
- ‘ why the yumbana of the boy is the chosen guardian—the idea being that the giving 
_ of a sister in marriage is a sort of reparation for having hurt him by circumcising 
him. (4) The women are sitting at the back of the dancing ground but taking no 
part in the proceedings. (5) Danyalgu is a term very common in the myths and 
was very hard to translate. It implies the permanence of the results of an action. Here 
they it means that the women depart to their own camp, and remain away until the rites 
a, are finished, taking no further part in them. 
(c) The Medicine Man. The medicine man moves both in the secular and in 
)(3) the sacred, but the notes on his making and functions are given here because most 
of them deal with the more open aspects of his activities. The methods by which 
medicine men are made among the Wailbri are in general lines with those reported in 
other parts of Australia. They do not involve the rainbow, and there is no report 
from this region of the rainbow serpent, though a snake is involved. The essential 
element here is the replacing of the human internal organs by magic quartz pebbles, 
called mabanba. The medicine man is therefore called mabanbagulu, “‘ having 
em pebbles,’’ or more commonly at Yuendumu yaygaigili, a word of similar meaning 
oura but less wide currency in Australia. 
First I was given a very brief text: 
1d1- Djudjungu ga lnlirba mani, yaygaigili ga njanji, lawa njanji bilirbagu. 
ng, Spirit soul takes, doctor he sees, not sees  his-soul. 
valu Bambini ga yangaigili ga mani. Djudjuyngu gala bindjam bilirba, 
oe He feels, doctor he takes. The spirit pulls out from him the soul, 
bina ga mani, muru ga binjt. Guru bingt ga, wangaru ga mant, 
shows him, makes him sick. Inside he puts (pebbles), heals him, 
yuridju mant. 
makes him. 
The last word is ambiguous: ‘yuridju is “ good,’’ but the compound ‘yuridju 
, ‘mant is one of the common verbs “‘ to make,” so that the phrase may mean either 
“ brings him into being (as a doctor) ”’ or “‘ makes him well again,’’ being then nearly 
synonymous with wangaru ga mant. Obviously this text did not explain very much, 
and when I asked for additional information, I was given a fuller text. 
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Wanadjanga gala balga djari gala, djugurba wanu gala balga djari 
A: snake comes-along-to-him, finds him, from the dreaming a snake comes 
wana ynangar. Djugurba wanu gululu, gadjana wangaru mani. 
(and) finds the doctor. They begin from the dreaming, he makes them 
Djada ga yunami, yunandjagura guruwal balu gala mabanbadju 
well. (When) he was asleep, as he sleeps bush _ spirits pebbles 
jing. Jagabaradi ga mabanbagululgu, guruwal balu juyula mabanba, 


gave him. (When) wakes up the doctor, the spirits have given him pebbles 
jima yarinilgt ga jabagura banugura mabanbagulugu ga njanu jima yarini 


he tells the people all doctor he sees he tells 
ga bina njara wangart:lgt mani. Guruwalbaludju junu djalayulu. 

shows he makes them well. The spirits have given ? 

Darunudju wangaru manindjagu jabagu, djinda waynugu, yargagu, 
? (Spirit), told me to make well the people, everyone, men, 


jabarabdjigt, gandagu, wangaru manindjagu. Jidjaru. 
children, women, to make them well. It’s true. 

The events outlined above begin in the postulant’s boyhood, when the spirit 
snake first comes tohim. The guruwal are not the same type of spirits as the djudju, 
but evidently their action is equally valid. After his mystical experience the 
medicine man returns to camp and begins practice. He tells the people of his 
experience and validates his claims pragmatically. 

The yaygaigulu is not a black magician, but essentially an agent of healing. 
He may for various reasons fail to heal. He expresses his sorrow for such failure: 

yarimt gadjana yaygaigili gundadjari gana, wangaru manindjangudjangu. 

He tells them the doctor I-am-helpless, to make him well. 

One of the medicine man’s duties then is to trace the ‘‘ murderer ’’ of the dead 
man. He may use two methods. (1) Examining the body of the deceased : 

Bambini ga julgu jabandjayga lindjawanu jima yarinilgi gadjana. 


He feels bruises on the man dead man he tells them. 
‘“ Djuragu djtramagu liba djina madani mara liba wadjawadjalgu mani.” 
For two days we stay (here) perhaps we lose. 

(2) Studying the grave: 

Mana ga badt = gudujugu jalubuduwanula. Duladjuyulu njant. 


Grass comes up just there from-the-round-place. From-there (they) look. 
Dangaigilili yarimi gadjana, bina jirani gadjana, “‘Bjanji gangulu mana jambu 


The doctor tells them, he shows them, “Look you, grass this 
gundugundu wundurudjaygalu milant buradja.” Gudjagulu warbajai yaygaigililt 
green from-a-long-way has-come-up.” That-way trouble doctor 


njurulalulagu bildi@ldjiladju. 
looks-this-way for-revenge. 
This means that the grass has begun to grow from the side or direction in which 
the murderer’s camp is situated. Naturally a revenge expedition is organized, 
involving the dead man’s brothers, mother’s brothers and nephews. The phrase 
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vildjibildji djandara mani, ‘‘ revenge squaring up take ’’ is used. Incidentally, there 
J jt a 5 | 5 \ 


are two terms for a dead person, bindjawanu (‘‘ from the killing ’’ ?) and mjunudjayga, 
“in sickness.” Njunu is both “ sick”’ and “ dead,” like mate in Melanesia. The 
mention of the gadaidja shoes (here called djanba) is interesting. The next text 
reads : 

Babadi mjanu, gugunu njanu, guru njanu, yamin manu 

His-elder-brother, his-younger-brother, his nephews, his mother’s brothers 
galu jani bildjibildji djandara manindjagu. Jani galu waru garindjagu jalbas 
go to-take-revenge. They go wrong to stand down? 
jirandjagu. Tuladjangadju yuragura binalgu galu gulba. 
to-put (on the grave). Thence to-the-camp to-hear they come-back. 
Duranga galu njinami, yuladjaygadju janilgilt njyunudjayga yabagart giralgu. 
In-the-camp they-then-sit, thence they-go corpse to-waterhole 

Jambi milidjana ganda, jabarandji, yarga miba djanbalgulu 
another. They-leave-there women, children, men only with-gadazdja 
jani njyunuyulu jabayulu, jabayulu jaliyil guldjalu buyu, 
go from-the-dead-person, from-the-same-place this-way he-got-killed, 
jangajali njunu. Njanuyululgu bindjagu djangu-djara bindjagu 
the-same dead-person. From-his-(place-of)-revenge them-two _ for-revenge 
bindjalalgu gulba mani. 
for-the-dead_ they-bring-back. 

The nature of the soul really belongs to the religious life, but as the explanatory 
text is brief and is concerned with the dead person already mentioned, it may be 
given here : 

Bali ga jaba njunu jiranilgi galu bindjawanudju. Janilgi galu 

Dies the man sick they bury him the-dead-person. They go away 
jivanindjala jalba:rulgu. Bilirba ga wilbi bari jalgirigiralgu ga jani galgalara, 


to-bury-him sorrowing. His-soul goes-forth into-the-sky it goes westwards, 
wangarulgu njinamt ; wangaru, njunu djarindjawanu danya. 
(then) it remains alive; living, sick he-cannot-become ever. 


It will be noticed that the after-life here is definitely connected with the sky, 
not with a totemic centre, and the burial of the dead in a grave apparently not 
connected with any special place harmonizes with such a belief. I do not know 
what is the special reference in the mention of a spirit home “‘ westwards.”’ Re- 
incarnation was specifically denied ; hence the emphatic statement at the end about 
eternal welfare. 

(4) Rain-Making. At this point it is convenient to mention rain-making. 
R. M. Berndt in Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 2, pp. 132 ff., mentions three methods of 
rain-making as in use at Ooldea—an individual rite carried out by the medicine 
man, the scraping of pearlshell, which may be either an individual or a collective 
rite, and a corroboree, which is, of course, a collective rite. I did not learn of the 
first method at Yuendumu ; the third is dealt with in the next section of this paper, 
as seen at Phillip Creek in the form of a water (yaba) corroboree. Another method 
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was learned of at Yuendumu, however, which differs from the Ooldea methods. The 
information was given by an old man named Munguduru, whose totemic affiliation 
will be described later. The essence of the rite is the placing by him of two stones 
in a certain water at a place called Migawuru. This is a collective rite shared by 
members of the Djambidjinba and Djangala sub-sections. Munguduru’s statement 
was : 

Bulgaygu gala mani lungadadjara yaba Mi'gawuru. Jugundjala galalu mani. 

The-old-man takes two-stones water Migawuru. They-put-them-in-water, 
Duladjayga galalu buju buyu. Dabadju yarmini galalu. Iabalgugu 
Thereafter they paint up. Rain they-increase. Into-the-water 
gala wandidja. 
they-plunge. 

The stones are presumably special stones, as they bear a special name, /uygada, 
as against the common /ili. They are “‘ rain dreaming stones.’’ Then the stones 
are taken from the water and ground up (jurbant ga) and mixed with arm blood 
(jaljuygu galu djinda mant); next the mixture is wet with hair string (djalady 
manindjara) and squeezed out and then scattered (bira gidjini). Then badani galula 

they-wet ?-it 
yabagu djiramugariga, after which yabalgu ga janini wandimilgu, jalini gadjana 


in-water four-times rain comes falling, it-wets-them 
gurabaga gala binjt bindjala galula jinjt. 
? thunder he hears _taking-out they-give-him. 


[ did not learn anything as to the times at which such a rite would be normally 
performed. 

(4) From the Secret Life. 

Che secret life of the Wailbri rests upon the concept of djugurba, ‘‘ the eternal 
Dreamtime,” the ancestral spirits who belong to that time, and the term is used also 
for an individual totem of ‘“‘ dreaming.’’ The name is the same as that used by the 
Pitjantjatjara and the tribes to the south-west of them. Djugurba at times seems 
to be partly personified, to the extent of being credited with the works of creation 
attributed by Christians to God. This undoubtedly really means that such and 
such things are part and parcel of eternity, as the aborigine conceives it—they always 
were and always will be. A Wailbri informant at Alice Springs, for instance, 
attributed creation in general to Djugurba: yargabandjit Djugurbalu gint jiranu, 
‘“ Djugurba first placed men (on earth), and the statement was applied to every 
other object about which I could ask. It was Djugurba also that instituted the 
laws that govern existence : 

juyalba jiranu Djugurbalu djindawalat. 

lots placed Djugurba _ the-whole-lot. 

This happened njurut, “‘ of old”; as for Djugurba, all that can be said is s27anu 
njanu, “he put himself.”” It is not clear whether this informant was regarding 
Djugurba as a simple principle or as a person or as a collective way of saying “ the 
ancestral beings.”’ 
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Within this general concept of Djugurba falls that of the individual totems or 
“dreamings,”’ the doctrine of which is in agreement with that found in other areas 
of the Western Desert.? I did not, however, find the myth of the Two Men (Wadi 
Gudjara), common among the more southern tribes of this linguistic group. There 
was, however, a section of the Kangaroo Myth that is very widely spread, so the 
other may be there without my being able to record it in the time I had. 

[wo corroborees were seen, and one will be described in detail below. The 
type is generally reminiscent of the imitative dances of the Aranda,‘ rather than of 
the North Australian types. At Phillip Creek I was able to witness a secret corroboree 
of the rain totem, and to obtain the myth behind it. The text of the myth follows, 
and the description of the corroboree is appended to it. 


Walabanda ynaba badidja, janulgu wandidja, gudjalgu 

(From) Walabanda the water came up, it went raining, turning 
badidja. Bailu dja:lirayu, wandidjalgu. Wangudjt djaridja 
it-came-up. The wind covered it, it rained. It turned and ran, 
balabunulgu. Badarilgu balabuyu jada _ badidja, judgugulgu = jiranu 
little streams ran. It rose up, ran on, afresh it rose up, grass humpy it put 
judjugu Gilgalandji wanimbidjulalgu dada janu, gangalulgu Janu. 
for cover. The rainbird he made get up again, alighted, moved along went. 
Djadjidilgt luwanu gudugudulgu mogo luwanu. Raramamulgu, 
Native-cat (lightning) killed its-young it-killed off. (Creeks) flowed, 
eilgalandjilidjt baralgayu ravagaynu baraganulgu. 


the rainbird carried sticks and stones flooded carried sticks and stones. 


Njiljingiri, mana djayngurbalgu, Warajandilgi buladja. Badidja wirilgi. 


Ground grass it covered, Frogs called. It arose (became) creeks. 
Guduguduleu® maliwanba. Dada janulgu djangudjangu. Wana 


Small clouds covered the sun. They alighted, clouds-over-all. Rainbow 
jaraleu gayulba, baralgayudjulgu. Jogadjalgu Gudbuluna, 
?cut off (water), all-the-time, carried sticks and stones. It went in 
Birilji, Djabant, Gulbaribundju Ganagubanba, Jarigidjt, Wiridji dada janu,® 

it alighted 
danyalgu. “ Tjulgurindjt, galulbuda.’’? Djebidjebiler 


permanently. ‘“‘I am Ngulgurindji, these are my marks.’’ Raindrops 
wandidja, gadjaralgu badidja, jaligagalgu, waljagura djanidja wundurulgu. 
fell, small clouds arose, fell-down-afar, to the ground they came from far. 


Jada wuri djaridja, labadulgu wandidja. Manalgu badidjalgu jibirilgs 


3 See R. M. and C. H. Berndt, “‘ Preliminary Report on Ooldea,’’ Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 4, 
pp. 369 ft. 

‘See T. G. H. Strehlow, Avanda Traditions, passim. 

The same word as above for the “‘ young ”’ of a bird; here small clouds moving below the 

larger clouds, like their ‘“‘ young.” 

6 These are all names of places passed through by the Rain Dreaming. Their localities have 
not been ascertained. 

7 The Rain Dreaming ‘‘ goes into ’’ these places, leaving Tjuringa there, and saying of each, 
“This is my design.”’ 
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Cloud kept growing, big rain fell. Grass came up, tufts of grass 
badidja. Duridjulgu. Jabalgu Djambidjinba Djayala 

came up. It was good. They looked Djambidjinba and Djangala subsections, 
Jaba djaridjalgu guduyulu Djuyarat, Djabal-Djabayadi, Djabananga. 
He became man from the small ones Djunarai, Djabal-Djabanadi, Djabananga. 
Gayulgu danyalgu. Walgunba djalgul manulba, 

He took (them) away for good. Walking about footprints making, 
madugurugurulba gudjunulba. Jalul budalgu yulgurindjt biragungun 
down pellets painting on. Big men he called Ngulgurindji small clouds 
birarala jala barabara, gonginjt. Lawalgu. 

came low over ground, lined up fell down. Finish. 


Translation. 

“The water rose up from Walabanda and went its way. It ran all along, 
turned and rose. Wind covered it (with dust). It ran on and turned again. Little 
streams began running. It rose higher as the streams ran. It came up again, 
made a humpy of grass for protection. It made the rainbird rise up, and then it 
alighted, fluttering from tree to tree. The lightning struck the native cat and killed 
her off with her young. The creeks began to run. It made the rainbird move on 
again, and carried sticks and stones in its course. The creeks came into flood, 
covering the face of the ground. Frogs began to call. The water rose again, forming 
big rivers. Small clouds beneath the large, blotted out the sun. 

‘“ The rain ceased, but clouds covered the sky. The rainbow put an end to the 
rain. Still the waters bore the sticks and stones away. At last the floods subsided, 
laying down their débris. The Rain Dreaming went into Gudbuluna, Birilji, 
Djabani, Gulbarindju, Ganagubanba, Jarigidji and Wiridji, leaving ¢juringa’s at 
each place. ‘Iam the Master,’ it said, ‘these are my marks.’ Scattered showers 
(only) fell. Drops of rain fell. Small clouds arose, rain fell the distance, coming 
to the ground afar. Great clouds appeared again, fresh rains fell, and after the 
rains the grass grew again. Tufted grass appeared. ‘It is good,’ said the Djam- 
bidjina and Djangala people, as they looked at the Dreaming. 


’ 


““ Now he became man, and established four ‘ lines ’ of commoners, the Djungarai, 
Djabaldjari, Djabangadi and Djabanangga. He took them away and they dispersed. 
He walked about, leaving footprints in the muddy ground. He painted himself 
putting on ‘wool.’* He called the Masters together, the important men. He 
called up the small clouds low on the horizon, causing them to line up, and so he 
left them for ever.’ 

Such is the story. The corroboree took place away from the common camp 
out of sight of the women and children. It was held on a Saturday afternoon and 
repeated with modifications on the following day. A number of young men who 


8 The substance mentioned in the text is the material from the seed boll of a shrub that 
comes up after the rains, and is gathered by the women and set aside for corroborees, when it is 
fastened on the men’s bodies with blood, like the down of birds or small pieces of wool. 
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were to be shown the ceremony for the first time were concealed at a distance shortly 
before the dancing began. The preparation of the sacred symbols began during the 
morning at a convenient spot close to the dancing ground. These symbols go under 
generic names buli or bagala, and consist of three types of headdress : /awada, gunagti 
and bagali. The /awada consist of a central wooden core built round with grass 
fastened with black string. This is then plastered over with white, and red designs 
are painted on it. Finally spinifex grass stems are tied round the wearer’s head, 
drawn together at the top around the base of the /awada and the whole fixed on with 
black string. Emu feathers complete the headdress. The bagali is colloquially 
referred to as “‘ bucket,’ and consists of a cylinder of bark about 15 inches high, 
tied round the wearer’s head and open at the top. It bears a frontal design in red on 
a white ground, and this is really a continuation of body and face design. The gunagz 
are similar in general patterning to the /awada, but in this case the designs on them 
were black and white. The use of black is rare in aboriginal rites, but its meaning 
in this instance will appear below. 

[he ceremony belongs to the Djambidjinba and Djangala, father-son pair 
of sub-sections. The owner on this occasion was Mamandabari, assisted by his 
maridi, ‘‘ cousin,’ Janin, of Djuburula sub-section, whose own dreaming, walu, 
“ fire,’’ will be next described. 


Mamandabari wore an elaborate red and white body 
and face design, picked up in the /awada, and representing yaba, water or rain. 
The same design was worn by the other “‘ rain”’ actors, Janin and Limbi, who are 
related as father and son. Limbi is yalaba njanuy, “ his off-sider,’’ and as such 
wore no Jawada, although the rest of his decoration was similar to Janin’s. 

Two further actors were painted black and white. Black bands from each 
shoulder met at the middle of front and back, the intervening areas being filled in 
with white. The white and red material was maduguru, the nature of which is 
explained in a footnote in the myth. This black and white painting was called 
yojulu, and it stands for yabada, the black storm cloud. The gunagz is the headdress 
accompanying this design, and again the yalaba did not use it. 

There was no singing, for a reason to be mentioned later. A master of ceremonies 
beat a small stick against a large one, held out at breast level. This is called a 
guwart. During the later stages of the painting, which took place at the edge of the 
dancing ground, the guwart was beaten at irregular intervals by a number of different 
people. The last stage of the dressing was the putting of a large branch of gum 
leaves into the belt at the side of each leg. These are called ‘jarinja. Bunches of 
leaves tied on the legs below the knees are called jama. During the painting, one 
man lit a fire not far from the ground, and held the javinja in it till they were slightly 
scorched. This is a normal purification rite. The jama did not receive it. 

When all was ready, two yaba dancers ran out and hid behind bushes some 
30 yards from the ground. They went southwards. The yojulu hid at a similar 
distance to the east of it. These are actually the directions from which the first 
clouds (east) and the big rains (south) actually come in this country. A second pair 
of yaba dancers also took up places near the others. The sole dancer who remained 
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yas the one wearing the bagali. He was painted heavily in red and white to represent 

the baljubalju, the blue-tongued lizard. His connection with the ceremony is not 
explained, nor was the baljubalju among his totems. When the ceremony was 
repeated on the Sunday, this man, Warana, was not present, and his absence did 
not disturb the sequences at all. He is classed as maradi, cousin, to the two Black 
Clouds. 

When the scene was set, a crier of the Djabananga subsection began the act. 
Standing on the south-eastern edge of the ground, between the positions of the two 
hidden actor groups, he uttered long monotone cries, gradually turning about as he 
did so. During this the yojulu, the Black Clouds, took up the position mentioned 


above. Other men on the ground (not painted) uttered a series of brr. . . brr. 
brr. . . calls on two different notes. 


At this stage the young men were chased from their hiding place to the ground 
at the run, to see the ceremony. They remained throughout it on the north-west 
side of the ground. Amid a waving of boomerangs, stick beating by the Djabananga 
man, and cries of wah from the other men, baljubalju began to dance from the north- 
east corner of the ground towards a Djunurai man who now stood holding two 
boomerangs behind his neck, and facing approximately north. The crowd, including 
the newcomers, closed in about him and the dancer, mobbing them and crying wat! 
Finally the dancer sank on his knees, when the action ceased. He then removed the 
jarinja and retired across the near edge of the ground, removed most of his decorations 
and sat down. 

The Djabananga actor then beat the guwari again. At this signal the first two 
rain representatives hidden to the south, Manumuru and Djibigari, both Djambi- 
djimba sub-section, rose and danced in to the ground by a circuitous route, amid 
cries of wah, until they reached the spot where the beater stood. They danced 
round on the ground, and the onlookers gradually closed in upon them as in the 
previous case, till they also dropped on their knees to end their act, and then retired. 
The /awada was removed. Much talking and joking went on during this period. 

In the third act the two yojulu performed. Rising from their hiding places, 
they also came circuitously in towards the ground, with a somewhat more elaborate 
dance than the preceding, frequently turning and facing each other, till near the 
ground one fell in behind the other and they danced on to the ground itself. The 
same procedure followed until they also fell on their knees and then retired. During 
the second and third acts, the Djabananga man went on beating the guwart. There 
were no boomerangs held as in the first act. 

As a final act, the two other yaba characters came in from the south side. These 
were Manabari and his yabala, ‘‘ Big Jack,’ a Djanala man. They stamped at the 
edge of the ground, then slowly danced on to it, and danced like the others round 


® As a matter of fact he is not Wailbri but Waramunga, an elderly man named Warana, with 
European name Nat, who worked as informant for Gillen in the latter’s researches many years 
ago. He is also doing commendable water colour painting without any training and with no 
collaboration with members of the Central Australian school. 
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resent the Djabananga M.C. as he beat the guwart, till the same climax was reached again. 
is not Then the dance was over. 
al aa I was not present the following day, when Mr. Douglas Allum, the teacher of 
Black the local aboriginal school, took my place. Warana, as stated, was also absent and 
was not replaced, leaving five dancers. The whole ceremony was very short, taking 
not more than five minutes. 
le act. 
he two The ceremony as witnessed may be described as a truncated increase rite. Its 
as he general style is very much that of the Central Australian increase ceremonies. 
tioned Amongst the Wailbri, however, increase is usually carried out in a different manner. 
ro. This one would normally take place immediately before the beginning of the wet 
season (wadjiriginji). In that case it would be accompanied by singing, which goes 
round on all night after the ceremony is ended. It is that singing which gives it its efficacy 
h-west as a rain increase ceremony. It must therefore be omitted in the present instance, 
nanga which served as a demonstration for the benefit of the young men (and probably for 
north- the Europeans also). The ceremony belongs to the Djambidjina-Djangala pair of 
g two sub-sections. The others may see it, but cannot carry it out.’° 
luding The only other dreaming rite that was actually seen by the writer was walu, 
; was! the fire dreaming. This took place at Phillip Creek the night before the rain 
ed the ceremony. The interesting part of it is the fact that it is not a secret rite. Every- 
sees body was present, including the school children. This ceremony took place at night, 
shortly after darkness had set in, and in the general camp. The details were not 
. two noted at the time, unfortunately, and the beginning was not witnessed. The ground 
pe (walja—the generic term for “‘ ground’’) was cleared, and two duba, large bough 
sbi screens, were erected, behind which two groups of actors had been waiting during 
oi the afternoon. The leader was old Janing, whose totem is the fire. (Women danced 
teed at one side of the ground. The end of the final act was the picturesque lighting of the 
od. fires. After the entire ceremony is over, small fires are kindled from the central fire 
— which lights the ground itself, and scattered by the retiring participants all over a 
seen large area, where they brighten the night for a short time before burning themselves 
© the out. As the grass in the area consists mostly of scattered tufts of spinifex and another 
The rather similar grass (but without spines), the fires do not spread. The result is 
uring rather like a series of illuminations. The text of the myth is as follows : 
Chere Waludju gargadja galara, bili jivadji warijanu. Jada dididja, 
Fire went away west, hill country he climbed up. Again he went down, 
These bangadja wundurulgu. Birigant jiralgu. Djada warijanu. 
t the he went up a long way. He went up another hill. More he climbed. 
ound Liranga nalgi, rangu dangadja, ganindjant. I)abalgu dja:liranu 
with Firestick-burned out, burned down to root, under hill. Rain covered it 
years 
th no 10 For the holding of the rite apart from the totemic centres, see R. M. and C. H. Berndt, 
‘ Field Work in Western South Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 1, p. 50. 
D 
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balubuyu. Walguigu. Warwabadja, lanjinadja. Lawalgu. 
and wet it. Nothing. Flood-everywhere, he-was-afraid. Finish. 


Dabalgu dja:l garidja. 
Water stopped-him. 

Increase rites amongst the Wailbri usually involve rubbing the sacred spot with 
stones, but sometimes the pulling up of grass and clearing the sacred site by the 
male totemites. A statement made by the owner of an opossum totemic centre at 
Yuendumu itself reads as follows : 

Djayanba njindjalba, jandali lant manulba. 

Opossums were-sitting, they-went-up-and-down, they-had-a-big-meeting. 
Gurugurulba lant manu. Binabina manulba. 

The-old-men frightened-(them). The young-men came-back (at sunset). 
Malijada djaradja jalumbudjugu. Djayalba lawa njinadja. 
They-finished-the-meeting at-that-place. The-opossums did-not stay. 

To the text was added at my request the explanation : 

Mana jalu binjt galu, mogo galu, jalu bing, djayanba galu yarminti. 

Grass they pull up, they clean, they pull it up, opossums they increase. 
This rite belongs to Djungurai and Djabaldjari sub-sections. 

In the case of the Ngama cave, which is described below, the proceedings are 
of the normal type: 

jirbant galu lilinga maligi galu yarmini, banugara. 

they-rub-it with-stones, dogs they increase, in-large-numbers. 

The Ngama cave just mentioned was the only sacred site I was able to visit. 
It lies about 20 miles north-west of Yuendumu. The shelter on which the painting 
is found is one of two at the end of a ridge. There are small water-holes in the rocks 
on top. An old man named Gamanjarba (who accompanied us to the site) claimed 
to have “ put”’ the dreaming: Gamanjar djugurba jiranu. The painting consists 
of a long snake in red and white, the head being turned full to the front so that both 
eyes are visible. Horseshoe shapes painted in yellow above and below it represent 
the young snakes. There are also yellow dog-tracks associated with the figure. The 
men who accompanied the party approached the shelter in single file, close to the 
rock surface, each man running his hand gently along the snake’s body as he came 
toit. Only after that ceremonial entry did they relax and talk. Nothing was done 
on the occasion of this visit except a general examination of the painting. The 
visit was carried out for my benefit and was not a regular occasion, but the site is also 
used at the conclusion of the initiation rites for boys (presumably of this totem, 
though this was not stated). The myth was collected gradually. First came, as 
usual, a very brief précis : 

Maligt yarga jugadja maligt maru. Wana janunu gularanulu 

Dog-man went-in dog black. Snake came from-the-south, 
Winbargaynulu, Gamanjar gulayu. Gamanjarba djugurba jiranu. 
from-Winbarga, Gamanjar’s, Gamanjarba the dreaming placed. 

Later from various people a longer story was compiled. The places mentioned in the 
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myth were not identifiable. An earlier account was given also but others to whom 
[ read it said it was wrong and gave the following in place of it. 
Galambara wanu janunu, maligilba njinadja [)amayga. Tjadjart jiranu 


; Galambara from it-came, the dog sat-down at Ngama. Stranger put 
t with 


djambalt. Banidjara Gadunugura janu, gadunubala, Waluyngu 
y the snake (sp.). Having-arisen to Gadunu it-went, they-two danced. Fire 
tre at buradja daljirbalu, djambalt balu janu banungu. Rara ganulbalu 
burned with-leaves, the snakes went ? many. They tracked him 
djurunulu. Mindjirmindjirbagura janunulu, guryunga djaridja, janunu 
from-the-head. To Mindjirmindjirbagura they-came, he was bleeding? he came 
baridjant Midjirbandala dara janu. Wagul gurigi janu, jambidjalu 
he-arose at Midjirbanda light went. Arm got broken they left (him) 
njinadjalba. Gulgadjalgu Winbargagura. Wagulba lanja I)amandi lana. 
he stayed. He went back to Winbarga. Wagulba 
7" Wandala janu wana jada manu. Gunarurbayulu wilh baridjant. 
een He went past, snake again he-got. From Gunarurba out he came-up. 
ease. Manuralu, ganulu. Djudarayila birt manu, yunadja. 
When they got him, they-held-him. In Djudarangi he-rested, he slept. 
GS are Lar bagunubalu, djariwanba. Jugalbt ganulu janu. 
The two beat music, song. Small wallaby they-got, he-went-on. 
Gadunugura janu, Wultamuniagura, Giridigira janu, jpiridjarala 
= To Gadunu he-went, to Wuliamuria to Giridi he-went, they went off in 
a wandaladjaragu. Jurundjulabala djinda djanidja. 
— different ways. At-Jurundja-they-two met. 
> rocks 
laimed Maligi Damanga njinadjabalu, njambula njinandjabalu. T[)amayga 
onsists Dogs at Ngama they-stayed there they-stayed. At Ngama 
t both njinadja nambu wirta Gunjarabuyu. Dyjariwanbabalu 
yresent she-stayed (with) that boy Gunjara. They held a corroboree, 
The ar baganu Gamanjarba. 
to the he beat the music, did Gamanjarba. 
> Co Jirbani galu bulingt maligi galu yarmint banugara. 
s done They rub with stones dogs increase become many. 
The . , 
ape Some other totemic myths also were obtained at Yuendumu, and are given 
totem, here in no particular order, but simply to show the variety of types encountered in 
me, as this one section of the Wailbri people. It was unavoidable that brief descriptions 
should be accepted in place of the more desirable visits to the sites. I am convinced 
that longer versions of the stories do exist. Paintings are rather rare, in spite of the 
h, ranges of hills in the Wailbri territory, and the Ngama cave painting is therefore 
exceptional for these peoples. The short myths gathered will be presented by 
numbers, without, however, any attempt at systematization at this early stage of 
our knowledge of the people. 
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Negarga (“‘ Man’’) Dreaming, at Jinilbi, near Mt. Doreen, a Djungurai sub- 
section site. Unfortunately I omitted to ask whether this is a spirit-child increase 
centre and if so what is the process for increase. 


Walayaridjara gulara manubala. Badidjara garidjabala. 


Two walangari spears took. Arising, they-two-stood-up. 
Djubugudju Jinilla janubala. Njinadjabala janu 
To-the-soak (at) Yinilbi they-went. They-two-sat-down (and later) went 
wulinjibala. Njayubaladjana (djudju). Januntbala. 
hunting-they-two. They-two-saw-them (spirits). They-two-came-up. 
Garindjinigabala. Gugunu njanu mada djanidja. Gayu 
They-two-are-standing-up. The younger brother tired became. Took 
gugunu manu babadili varaniganjt. Janunubala Gireibilgi. 
younger-brother his elder-brother™ dragged. They-two-came to-Gireibil. 
Juwinidjuga jirant djinanubala. Janubala, 


Spearshafts they-two-leaned (against a tree). They-two-went, 
jugadjabala danyalgubala. 
they-two-went-inside and-stayed. 

In the last phrase, “‘ going inside ’’ refers to entering into the rock which is now 
the sacred site, as in the case of the dogs at Ngama Cave. 

Wadiawanu Dreaming. This is a Djambidjinba-Djangala site at Djudjubadu 
and is the totem of Minjina, the headman of the camp at Yuendumu. Wadia is 
from the tree’’ is given to a small fruit 


“a ce 


“tree ’’ and -wanu “‘from.’’ The name 
which grows on a tree unidentified but of an acacia type. It is a seed fruit (7alba) 


cooked and ground for eating. If eaten raw, it produces diarrhoea, as Minjina said : 


wadiawanu njuladjalbalu yabayngu dinabaru. Wadili 

(tree) they-soaked with-water the-old-men. The fully-initiated-men 
njulandjala yanunbalu. Ljanindjala biljigili djididja. 
having-soaked-it ate-it. Otherwise they-got-diarrhoea. 


At the site a jalba is made of a circle of small stones about a tree that grows there. 
At the spot also the youths of the two sub-sections are taught year by year. Djaburula 
children are also taught there because they are of the djadja generation. Minjina’s 


story was: 


Djugurba junulu gudjunu wilila. Garindjalu badidja 

In-the-dreaming they-gave Having-got-it they arose and 
janul-gulu. Janinbalu njayulu dyjilgala jugun. Dyilgala gulgulu 
went-away. They went they saw bindyeye green. Bindyeye 
njanula ribidja yanulbalu. Njinidjabalu  danya jalimbula, yulawanudju 
having-found _ they-ate. They-sat-down for-some-time there, then 
djawuru djaridjalbalu njanula, djindagarit ba badidja buljbara madanu 
having-run-out-of-food having-seen, some arose by-the-arm they-held 


11 jj is the operative case suffix, showing that. the elder brother (babadi) performed the 
act. 
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djunulbarinjanu. Bina ngtlbarinjanu gandjala jitranu, dunuygulgu balu yanu 


brought back. They-left-there again put-it-back together they-ate 
njinindjala. Dulawanudju galaragulu bina gulbadja Djudjubadugura. 
sitting-down. Thence westwards they-went-back to-Djudjubadu. 
Tjulangalgulu danyalugu mada djaridja Minjina jangangadjugu 

here permanently they-became-tired. Minyina in-the-same-place 


njinamt djirguya. 
stays in-the-right-place (i.e. at his own dreaming). 

Baljubalju, the Blue-tongued Lizard. This story concerns an area not really 
in the territory of the Wailbri but in that of the Walmanba, and the text is in the 
Walmanba dialect. It was taken at Banka Banka station and is concerned with a 
‘dreaming’ at Bu’naraban, or Rennie’s Creek. It belongs to the Djangala sub- 
section. In'this dialect ‘dreaming ’”’ is not djugurba but waridjba. 


Walu lanu guru djagbaduyubala. Djibuyu Banayura, guju 
Fire in the bush they-two-made. Feared-it B. meat 
yanura yurambimba. L)abayu baninjayu bulgama lanilgu 


having-eaten he-came-out. Lightning smelled the old-man (who) was-afraid 

djudbuyu. Gurayu landjanu warvaga djilubaliga gurayu wadili mandjanu 

(and) ran. It was killing him pursued he came along 

njimidj wanura wajunu alula garilgu 

(old man) lying down they-were-looking-for-him, he came out a long way 

badjalbaduyura.  Dyaridjala wint janu alu Gululunuwa lanu alula 

from-the-ground. It-found-him-out, chased-him-along, at Gululunu ? tried to kill 
arunuluma Djimamalguwa ; aruyuluma Mawidju, aruynuluma Baralandj., 


him; he went to Djimamalgu ; he went to M. he went to B. 

guranu djridjilala. Arunulu amu. Wamur mandiyni bulga yuramula. 
lightning tried again. It came after him. At W.? lived old man at a spring. 
Anura milgan erganu malu wirialu bulgama Djayala, 

He-was blind-in-one-eye, lightning chased him the old man Djangala, 

djambuyu mandulga dil lanu yuraga Bu’naraban. 


struck him in the heart, he fell in the spring at Rennie’s Springs. 

[ have no information concerning the use or otherwise of this site as an increase 
centre, and the fact that I had only a single interview with the Banka Banka station 
natives prevented my gathering any other notes on the Walmanba. 

White Cockatoo Dreaming. The particular interest in this case lies in the fact 
that the owner is also a rainmaker. The site is Bigilyi, near Vaughan’s Springs, 
west of Yuendumu, where secret corroborees (banba) are held at certain times. 
Here again the increase of the species is brought about by the rubbing of stones. 
The sub-sections who have a right to the place are Djabananga, Djabanadi and 
Djunurai. The spirit “ boss’ (jimgada, Aranda iykata) is Guduynulu. The present 
owner is Munguduru, the rainmaker quoted above. The text is brief : 

Galagala Bigiljila danya yulanulu barbaigul badidja. 
White-cockatoo at-Bigilyi all-the-time thence _flew-out. 
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Binthirilu manu djirawanudjara. Janulu Janajamindjingura. Gunguralgulu 
They-went to Yanayamindjin. To-Guna 
janu. Djulayulu danyalgulu janu Wumburulgu. 


they-went. Thence permanently they-went to-Wumburu. 

Munguduru’s rainmaking power is not especially connected with Bigilyi. This 
activity has already been dealt with in the discussion of secular activities. 

The Sugar Ant. This dreaming was recorded from an informant at the 
Bungalow, Alice Springs. The sugar ant (djugudet or jurambr) site is at ‘Ilyili Cave 
near Mt. Allen. Again the site is rubbed with stones for the increase of sugar ants, 
and also to make the country green. There are certain markings in the cave, drawn 
roughly for me by the informant, but they do not appear to make any intelligible 
pattern. I did not record to what sub-sections it belongs. The text is : 

Thuridju mani ga jirambi =walja_ =yuridji mam, wadia mandja 

Makes sugar ant ground he makes trees, maulga, 
yalgart, wanaguru, manigidjt, yanilinr mana. Gundugundu mant. 
witchetty bush, bean tree, congaberry, chile bush grass. He makes it green. 
Gangalalgu njina bama jirambi. Tjuladjanga janbani ga banu garigidjagu. 
Crushed remains sugar ant There ? he puts many to stand up. 
Ringtlbanu djamuru garu yani njambulagu junbant danyadjugu jugami. 

Came up big one eating up here singing always he goes in. 
Taba ga janini, yuridju man ga yabaygu, gundugundu mani ga. 
Rain comes, makes it good the rain, makes it green. 

The Wallaby Dreaming. This dreaming is situated on a hill called Waguljari 
(Wallaby) near Mt. Doreen and the Wind River, and visible from Yuendumu home- 
stead. The point of interest about it is that the two sides of the mountain belong 
to different pairs of sub-sections ; the south to the Djungarai and Djabaldjari, the 
north to the Djabanangga and Djabangadi. These are both father and son pairs. 
The brief myth given me simply states that the two wallabies changed their “ skins ”’ 
(sub-sections) at Waguljari : 

Waguljart balu janura, Dyjabaldjan gilbanulu, Djuyurar gilba 

The wallabies as they went Djabaldjari skin from, Djungurai skin 
yulu, Djabayadi gilba njanu badjunu. 
from, Djabangadi skin his received. 

Spencer and Gillen, in their ‘‘ Northern Tribes of Central Australia’ (p. 424), 
tell a Warramunga myth in which two native cat men changed from Djungarai into 

Djubila (—Djaburula) ; this involved a change from Uluuru to Gingili moiety. 
Such a change is not involved here, nor did I get any information about possible 
moiety groupings of the sub-sections in the Wailbri tribe. 

An Inter-Tribal Myth. Amongst the Western Desert tribes there is a well- 
known story of Kangaroo and Euro (Malu and Ganjala). This was known also at 
Yuendumu, where the Wailbri section of it was told me by Minjina, with a wealth 
of eloquence that only a recording machine could have preserved, and of action which 
would have demanded a ciné camera. As neither was available I had to rely on 
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re-dictation at a slower speed by a hearer. The southern part of the myth is men- 
tioned by Berndt.!2 In the Wailbri case, however, the term ganjala was translated 
“mouse.” The myth told is given below, and at the end the informant said, “‘ that 
is all we know; if you want more you must ask the Pintubi,’’ because Warubiju 
(‘‘ Smoke of fire ’’) is close to Haast’s Bluff in Pintubi country. 
Djindawt janunu jananjani ribidjala mana bindjandji njayu  gadjigala 
One only came _ by himself finding grass mouse he saw making 
balbirgari. Tula wilbt manu. Rabindjala bul madanu, 
nest. There (grass) he pulled up. Opening it up he grabbed the mouse, 
yuridju manu yindilgu girirt manu, wuliadjara vagadjara givigivt manu, 
he made tail long, the two feet the two forelegs he lengthened, 
ganjala manu njanuyu bia manu. Malba njanu yurnidju manu, 
earholes he made like his own he made. Mate his he made, 
malu manu, djirvamalgulbala janinjant. Ganjala ilidja gambaru 
kangaroo he made, they travelled together. Mouse he sent out ahead 
bangadja ganjaladju bangadja mada djaridja. Jadjanunu, 
running the mouse ran but got tired. He picked him up, 
wabandjinanu babala danyalgu. Janunibala Mawinidjigira. 
they went on together all the time. They came to Mawiridji. 
Junbanu babaladjanala ganda ganugayu babaladjana maladja. 
They made a dance for the people women they made a dance for them singing. 
Baludjana windidja. Janga djambala janunivala Njuribadugura. 
They danced for them. They started off again, they came to Njuribadu. 
Dulawanu janunibala njayubala yajagt, manulbabala yajagai judulu jiranu 
From there they came they saw (fruit tree), they took the mgayagt and pulled 
janubala. Tjuladjayagdju judulu jirandjala, janubala. 
them up and went on. There they piled it up, and went on. 
Gajdaralaragu lara lbindjanubala. Djuladjangadju birayili djunda balayu 
With a sharp stick they took out seeds. There behind ? 
gandi djaridja. Gadjalaragulu gulbu minja bala gandilgi djaridja. 
stone knife. From that way? they came back stone knife was lying. 
Miji yajagi djangadju. Djunda balayi gandi djaridja. Jandjalabala 
Food ngayagt When they came along 
bura njanu, bura njindjala gagarimbalalgu bala janu Gandingindjala. 
they listened, they crossed over eastwards they went. 
Balaynudju djindalgu gandi djari'da Danyalgu bala janu. Januvabala 
They kept on going. When they reached 
Jindamurugura, njinadjalbabala. Djadalubala yunadja ; yunadjalubala yabalgu 
Yindamuru they sat down. They slept ; while they were asleep 
janint galant januni windalgu garidja. Ginjir yanugubala. 


rain came from the west it came lightning shone. They were both frightened. 


2 See, op. cit., Oceania, Vol. XV, No. 3, footnote to p. 243 
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Jagaralgubala badidja, njanubala jalunu balayu, 

They got up and walked about, and saw they were getting wet, 

jagirilgt. Bala janu wunalgu banba bala nuyu 
(as) it was the wet time. They went to W. secret corroboree they danced 
guluguru wamulu djudju bala buyu. Tuladjangadju janurabala 
in the middle, with white paint, djudju they danced. From there went they 
Jandjiwaragura. I[unadjibala, gandalguli januni njayubaladjana 

to Yandjiwara. They slept, the women came up, they two saw them, 
jagara badindjala; guridjilbil baladjanala baganu. 

as they walked up; on the ground they two made music for them. 

Gandalgu balu balayu maladja windidja. Jandjiwaradjaynga bala janu 

The women danced and sang with them. From Yandjiwara they two went 
Walgurugura bala janura, yulaynga bala yunadja. I)uladjayga janu bala, 

to Walguru going, and there they slept. From there they went on, 
Nytrbigiva bala janu. ILulanga bala yunadja. Tulandajala janu bala 

to Nyirbi they went. There they two slept. From there they two went, 
Warubtjuguralgu janura bala. Dunadjabala Warubtjunga. 

To Warubiju they two went. They slept at Warubiju. 

This account would suggest that the story actually runs from north to south, 
and that the section Mr. Berndt learned belongs to the southern part of it and ends 
with the deaths of Malu and Ganjala. 

These notes represent such knowledge of the Wailbri as it was possible to gather 
in the time available. Considerably more linguistic information was collected, which 
still remains to be analysed and published separately. The notes and texts given, 
however, will serve, as it were, to introduce the Wailbri as they see themselves, and 


pave the way for the further study of this, probably one of the largest groups of 
aborigines still living the old life in Australia. 


A. CAPELL. 
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SORCERY AND SUCCESSION IN WOGEO 
By H. IAN HoGBIn 


HE office of patrilineage headman! is in Wogeo hereditary, and persons who are 
y ee directly implicated insist that the old leader’s eldest son ought to succeed 
him. They argue that in an ordinary family the firstborn inherits the major share 
of the estate and that the same convention should apply to all. The headmen 
themselves, however, claim the privilege of picking their successor. They cannot 
override the rule of primogeniture entirely and make the choice from among the 
eldest sons of each of their several wives. In old age they are generally under the 
influence of one of their later spouses and in consequence favour her eldest offspring 
at the expense of the eldest offspring of the spouse of their youth. The rejected 
son, often with public support, expresses his resentment by opposing both his father 
and his more fortunate half brother in every possible way. 

[ spent the year 1934 in Wogeo, and in my paper “‘ The Father Chooses his Heir ”’ 
(Oceania, Vol. XI, pp. 1-40) gave an account of the family disputes which occurred 
during that period between the headman of Dap, Marigum, and Tafalti, the eldest 
son of his first wife, whom he passed over for Dal, then a lad of about sixteen or 
seventeen, the son of another wife. The trouble reached its height when Marigum 
wished to give the hand of Tafalti’s sister Magar in marriage to Kabub, a man 
classified by Dal as a maternal uncle. Tafalti wanted her to go to his own brother- 
in-law Kalaua, and although up to the time of my departure he had not achieved 
his object, he succeeded in preventing her from going to Kabub. 

[ returned to Wogeo for a short visit in 1948 and found Marigum still a respected 
figure but quite blind. Dal was already acting as headman on his behalf; Tafalti 
had left the settlement in disgust and gone to live in Falala with his wife’s kinsmen ; 
and Magar had been married for several years to Kalaua. 

The Reverend Father Meyer, of the Divine Word Mission, has recently brought 
the story up to date. Marigum died in 1949, and when Father Meyer visited the 
island shortly afterwards the natives informed him that Tafalti was responsible— 
he had murdered his father, so they said, by means of sorcery. Father Meyer has 
kindly given me permission to quote from his letter. 

“You know that your great friend Marigum died ?”’ he writes. “I liked the 
old man and used to go and sit with him a while and talk. He was totally blind, and 
sure Dal was his pride. I found, too, that he did not like his first son Tafalti. 

“Well, in August or early September 1949 one morning Marigum was found 
badly hurt and unable to speak. It was the so-much-feared ‘ sangguma ’ or yabou 
sorcery. Now, do not laugh, Mr. Hogbin ; I know you do not believe in it. But 


1 In earlier papers I spoke of this group as a patrilineal clan, but it is so small that the term 
lineage is probably more appropriate. 
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it had gone too nice according to your description.2, Marigum had left his house in 
the night for some reason. When they found him in the morning he was conscious 
but could not speak—but not because he did not want to speak. No, the reason 
was a sharp needle under the tongue so that the throat was swollen. Long sharp 
needles shot between the keybones had gone into the lungs. Needles were also in his 
upper arms and in his thigh. They told me a spear had been shot in his anus also. 
Some ribs were broken, as also his arms. After a day he died. Two weeks later 
another man was killed in the same way in Falala. 

‘ Dal got in a rage because of this. He sent word to the other side of the island 
to come for a talk about the trouble. The people of Kwablik, Bajor, and Ga came 
from their side over to Mwarok. The people from Gol, Maluk, and Bwanag came 
along the other side.* When these reached Job the people from Dal were ready 
with spears, and there was a fight ; but the old guys knew how to get out of the way 
(they themselves were without spears). Dal’s party rounded them all up and fenced 
them inin Dap. The others came on from Mwarok to Kinaba, but when they heard 
what had happened they swam out to sea and round to Taro [the Mission station, 
with a native catechist in charge], where they went ashore and disappeared into the 
bush. Immediately the Dap party set out for Bajor, where they killed the old man 
Same, who was blind. They kicked him to death. Some days later they killed the 
old man Mok in Ga (with a rope round his neck). 

“ Dal told the people that he had a licence to kill. But news soon reached 
Wewak [the Government station on the mainland of New Guinea] and the police 
officer made an investigation. He did not believe much about yabou and was sure 
he could never get anything about it from the natives. So in the court the two early 
murders were not mentioned, only the two later ones. For these twelve persons 
are now in gaol. How that is possible I do not know. Dal, who gave the orders, is 
free. Probably the people are afraid of him. If they told in court what he had done, 
he or someone from his family might kill them. 

‘ Now, about half a year ago the talk was going round on Wogeo that Tari of 
Mwarok, who is in gaol, had sent word to Tafalti: ‘ If I have to stay in gaol much 
longer I shall tell the District Commissioner everything.’ Everyone is now sure that 
Tafalti killed his father with the help of Tari and some others. (This Tari married 
Sale, the widow of your friend Jaua: she now stays mostly in Dap with Dal.) 

“When you know the relations between Tafalti and Marigum you wonder 
whether it might be true. As a fact, the people are more afraid for Tafalti than for 
Dal. And Tafalti does what he likes without any regard for Dal. 

“ Dal is the man now. He claims to be the same big man that his father was ; 
but he is not. I have seen the people of Kairuru when Marigum paid a trading visit 
there. He was already blind, but they still revered him. Everyone feared Marigum 


2 See my paper “‘ Sorcery and Administration,”’ Oceania, Vol. VI, pp. 1-32, in which I discussed 
the various types of black magic. My account of yabou fits in with the description which the 
natives gave to Father Meyer of Marigum’s symptoms. 

3’ See map in my “ Puberty to Marriage,’ Oceania, Vol. XVI, p. 188. Father Meyer omits 
to mention the part played by the people of the Bagiau district, in which Falala is situated. 
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from Kairuru to Manam. Pigs were killed when he came, and there was dancing 
in his honour. But Dal has not authority enough even for his own island. People 
from the other side of Wogeo laugh at him. They say that he is lazy, not a worker 
like his father. When at home he is always sleeping, and if not doing that he hangs 
around in Wewak. He goes there for weeks at a time. The main reason, I guess, 
is that he is afraid that he will be killed too. He does not know that I know the real 
story. The whole thing was set out very cleverly for the court so that all the judge 
heard was: ‘ The old men were men no good, sorcerers, and so on.’ 

“ Well, if Tafalti was the man who did it, Dal has reason to be afraid. 

‘T asked him if he knew about the gossip that Tafalti was the murderer of his 
father. He got very nervous and said no. But he was uneasy and went away as 
soon as he could. That made me sure that he knew. Dal will not bring Tafalti 
before the court because he would accuse Dal of the other two murders. So they 
both keep quiet. For how long ? 

‘‘ T myself was sorry for old Marigum. Even with his blindness he had authority. 
I went to the island a few weeks after his death, and the whole place was upset. No 
one went alone to the bush, and never without spears. Now all is quiet again, but 
I am sure something is working under the surface.” 


Tafalti may well have wished to encompass his father’s death, but the accounts 
given to Father Meyer some weeks afterwards, doubtless in good faith, do not 
constitute proof of sorcery. I have explained elsewhere* that I am convinced that 
the yabou form of the black art is never performed at all. The natives are so positive, 
however, that when someone dies suddenly they at once proceed to concoct evidence 
to support their belief that he was bewitched. They are not conscious of their deceit, 
for the notion of dissolution as a natural phenomenon is to them unthinkable. I 
have on several occasions watched the testimony snowballing, as, for instance, when 
a man succumbed to the effects of snakebite. Within a week the relatives were 
saying, as in the case of Marigum, that he had needles in his tongue and spears in 
his body, and if the Government centre had been in easy reach they would have 
perjured themselves, I am sure, to secure the conviction of the person whom they 
judged to have been responsible. I prefer to believe that Marigum, who must have 
been over seventy years of age—he may even have been eighty—suffered a cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Sorcery beliefs in Wogeo, as elsewhere, are the direct result of ignorance of the 
true causes of disease. Our own ancestors of Elizabethan and Jacobean times were 
equally credulous. But for a full understanding of the problem it is necessary to 
know something of the social structure of the islanders. 

The natives live in small settlements each of which has from seventy to one 
hundred inhabitants. Such persons are all related and carry out most of their 
day-to-day activities in company. They are firmly bound together by reciprocal 
obligations and in normal circumstances cannot afford to quarrel. If two neighbours 


““ Sorcery and Administration,”’ op. cit. 
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become irritated with each other, as happens from time to time, neither dares show 
his feelings for fear of losing the other’s help. 

These hamlets are in turn grouped into districts. The residents of the same area 
are again all related, but co-operation is less frequent and confined to major under- 
takings which require considerable effort. Disputes between men of adjoining 
hamlets occur occasionally, but their mutual dependence ensures a_ speedy 
reconciliation. 

The different districts, on the other hand, have little to do with one another. 
Those on opposite sides of the island sometimes combine to carry out ceremonies, 
but contacts are on the whole casual and spasmodic. The people of each area 
therefore look upon the rest as in a sense outsiders and foreign. 

Practically everyone has a knowledge of the simplest type of sorcery, which is 
supposed to cause minor illnesses only, and does not hesitate to use it against the 
members of the same hamlet who have for some reason annoyed him. He performs 
his magic in secret to avoid an open breach and is content to believe that he is 
responsible when his victim is next confined for a few days in bed. He does not wish 
the man to die, of course, for that would deprive the group of a fellow worker. 

The second type of sorcery, supposed to cause more severe illnesses, is at times 
aimed at men from other hamlets within the district but in the main kept for enemies 
from other areas. These spells also are recited in secret for fear of reprisals. A man 
who has bewitched a kinsman from near at hand is generally sorry once his anger has 
cooled and soon performs another rite to neutralize the effects of the first one. 

The third type of sorcery, the dreaded vabou, causing speedy death, is almost 
certainly a figment of native imagination. Informants say that it is largely used 
against strangers from other districts. No normal person, they say, could possibly 
hate a kinsman enough to want him to die immediately ; besides, he would be 
depriving himself of a valued helper. 

When someone becomes ill he at first assumes that the mild form of sorcery has 
been directed against him. He does not bother trying to identify the man responsible 
but calls upon a magician to prepare a charmed potion. If afterwards he recovers 
the subject passes out of his mind. But if instead he grows worse he concludes 
that stronger sorcery must be operating. He now tries more powerful counter 
measures and also endeavours to discover whether anyone has a grudge against him 
so that he can make amends and offer a plea for mercy. 

Death is attributed to sorcery—the second type if the man has been ailing for 
some months, yabou if he had been in apparent good health. The survivors ordinarily 
look outside and blame a man from another district, someone who is known to cherish 
ill feeling against them. They pick on a neighbour only in the rare cases where he 
and his alleged victim were on very bad terms. The headman and his firstborn son, 
because of the system of inheritance, are likely to be at loggerheads, and when the 
old man at last dies the son is the obvious target for suspicion. The popular verdict 
is confirmed by a magical rite, and if the sorcerer lives in another district an attempt 
is made to kill him. Parricide, however, is never punished—the sinner is left to the 
avenging spirits. H. [An HocBIn. 
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A CARGO MOVEMENT IN THE EASTERN CENTRAL HIGHLANDS 
OF NEW GUINEA 


By RonaLtp M. BERND! 
(Continued from Volume XXIII, No. 1) 


THE CARGO MOVEMENT IN ADJACENT REGIONS 

[his movement has been described as spreading into the southern districts 
under discussion, through Kainantu, from regions to the north and north-east. 
Our material bearing on this statement is sparse, and taken chiefly from Government 
patrol reports, so that only a few definite facts are known. Nevertheless, this 
evidence must be considered. Skinner, A.D.O., stated** that the movement reappeared 
in the Kamano-Fo:re-Usurufa-Jate districts after its suppression in 1943 in the 
Omisuan villages of the Markham Fall, which had been subjected to Japanese 


contact. 4? 


Late in 1943 a “ Religious Revival’’ was reported from the Tampit, Mirir, 
Omisuan (or Omision), Wompur and Arau areas, east of Kainantu (Appendix 
Eighteen). ‘‘ Wireless houses’”’ with aerial poles and rope were built, in which 
messages from the Markham could be received. Natives of a village would assemble 
outside their special house and drill with canes symbolizing rifles. It was said that 
Jesus was coming soon, and through the “ wireless ’’ this news could be advertised 
so that all the villages would be ready to receive him. When all were trained in the 
use of rifles they would receive weapons and would be able to overthrow the 
Europeans. 

The officer leading the patrol was told that natives of the Markham area had 
sent word to Arau, via the villages of Tampit, Mirir and Omisuan, that Jesus would 
be coming soon and that they were to erect a large house and wireless. He destroyed 
such houses at several of the villages. At Wompur, in addition to the “ wireless 
house ”’ a ‘‘ totem ”’ (that is, ceremonial emblem) pole was erected in the centre of 
the house, to which Jesus would come. All the sticks with which the natives had 
been drilling would, it was here said, turn into torches, and each would be lit by 
Jesus, who would then lead them to Heaven. When the torches burnt out they 
would die, and awaken in Heaven. All these too were destroyed by the official, 
and the natives told that the Government would naturally be the first to hear of the 
coming of Jesus and would certainly let them know. 


‘6 No. K5, 1947-48: Patrol Report, District of Central Highlands. Natives say the move- 
ments originally came from “ wesan,’’ ‘‘ wet sand,” or “‘ nambeach,’’ pidgin English terms for 
the coast. 


“7K. Read, ibid., Oceania, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, p. tot. 
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A year later, the officer in charge of a patrol through the Gadsup linguistic 


territory towards the Markham was able to gather a little information on the move- 
ment at Omisuan : although the previous patrol attempted to quell this disturbance, 
as it was called, it was evidently still active (Appendix Nineteen). News iad been 
received from Markham people that various commodities had been sent by the spirits 
of their deceased kinsfolk, but had been intercepted by Europeans who, instead of 
passing them on to the natives, had put them in trade stores—hence the natives 
had to work in order to receive money to buy them. The spirits, having discovered 
that their goods had been “ stolen,’”’ were now ready to come themselves and distribute 
them. These goods, it was said, were stored in a special cave. The arrival of the 
spirits would inaugurate a new way of life. A leader (an ex-indentured labourer) was 
appointed, to serve as a medium between the people on the one hand and the spirits 
on the other ; he communicated with the latter through a “ wireless,’”’ and occupied 
a special house. Graves were swept clean, utensils, weapons, as well as surplus 
food were destroyed, and gardens neglected. Outside the special house were long 
poles with rungs, which would enable the spirits to climb up to God—a length of 
cane signified a “‘ flashlight ’’ which could be used, after death, to see God. People 
were anointed at the base of these poles with coconut oil traded up from the Mark- 
ham ; this, it was believed, would enable them to shed their skins and so become 
white ; then they would receive all the commodities and clothing used by Europeans. 
After lining up and saluting at the house, both men and women would enter and seat 
themselves in silence, while the leader received messages through his “ wireless.” 
Afterwards songs (apparently traditional) would be sung. The officer was told 
that the Government had intervened, and destroyed the efficacy of the movement. 

In these two accounts, it is difficult to separate facts of observation and native 
information from assumptions possibly founded on hearsay ; nevertheless, we do have 
a glimpse of this particular manifestation in a region through which ideas percolated 
into the southern villages. Since these two reports were made at a time when 
conditions were unsettled, and during the first patrol Japanese were still in the 
Markham Valley,*® it is perhaps natural that both officials considered it to have 
been possibly inspired by the Japanese. It was said that it spread up from a village 
called Nagesurum (or Ragitsuma), which had come under Japanese influence, and 
that a Japanese native constable from the Kieta district*® had perhaps started the 
“Religious Revival”’ to discipline the natives in preparation for Japanese entry 


48 Tae was captured by the Japanese in the early months of 1942, when European adminis- 
tration ceased in the Markham Valley. Kaiapit was recaptured on September 19th, 1943, while 
Australian forces occupied this area until the early months of 1944. Vide K. Read, ibid., p. 96. 

49 For Buka and Bougainville, see Territory of New Guinea Annual Report, 1933-34, Part IV, 
Native Affairs and District Administration, pp. 22-23; tdem, 1935-36, Part IV, Native Affairs 
and District Administration, pp. 21-23; Pacific Islands Monthly, Vol. III, No. 5, 1932, p. 46, 
‘ Fanaticism—Outbreak of Religious Mania in New Guinea’”’; C. S. Belshaw, Island Admuinis- 


tvation in the South West Pacific, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950, pp. 68, 74-75, 
89, 126-129, ‘“‘ Native Politics in the Solomon Islands,’ Pacific Affairs, June 1947, pp. 189, 
190-2, ‘‘ The Significance of Modern Cults in Melanesian Development,” The Australian Outlook, 


Vol. 4, No. 2, June 1950, p. 120, f.n. 15 ; vide June E. Watkins, thesis, ‘‘ Messianic Movements, 


[Footnote continued on next page.) 
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” 


these officials 


into this region. When the native talked of the “‘ Coming of Jesus 
understood this to mean the ‘‘ coming of the Japanese.’’ The second patrol officer 
believed that the movement had come up from the vicinity of Madang,°® where 
such a “ cult ’’ had been reported just before the advent of the Japanese. 

However, it is just as possible that these cargo movements had been steadily 
intensifying over the years : the relaxation of administrative control in the Markham, 
and its virtual lapsing in other Highland regions at the onset of the Japanese invasion, 
gave the natives an opportunity to extend activities. Peculiar local conditions 
accentuated or modified the movement. Thus the Bagasin variety aimed to wrest 
Madang from European control,*! while in the Aitape district at Wewak, and at 
Karkar Island in the Madang district, the natives welcomed the Japanese invaders 
as their long-awaited ancestors, and showed open hostility to European missionaries.” 
The use of ‘‘ wireless houses ”’ and symbolic equipment suggests Army inspiration ; 
but cargo cults were flourishing in various parts of New Guinea before Japan entered 
the war, and it is clear that neither the Japanese invasion nor the subsequent Allied 
occupation can be held wholly responsible, except as an intensifying influence. 

In 1947 the cargo movement was reported from Tirai and Ornanofi (Appendix 
Twenty). Although four natives were said to have been responsible for the cult, 
the leader was a Lutheran evangelist. The preachings, relating to the second 
coming of Christ, were believed to have come up from Orsena (or Jsena ; Usurufa 
language group®’), Yababi (Jababi; Kamano) and Musabi (Musa‘ve; Kamano) 
into the Komperi Valley and Kumoka (Finintegu—northern Kamano) areas, and 
been brought to Tirai by four men of Kumoka ; fees were charged for instruction 


[Continuation of footnote 49.| 
A Comparative Study of Some Religious Cults Among the Melanesians, Maoris and North American 
Indians,’’ 1951, unpublished, Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, containing 
discussion and references relating to this movement 

Certain elements here resemble those reported for the Highland area, but in a modified form. 
There were the “‘ leaders ’’ approximating the ‘“‘ prophets ’’ who persuaded others to adopt beliefs 
and practise rites; in the Bougainville manifestations the impending cataclysm which was 
forecast might find some counterpart in the changing of skin colour and mounting the pole to 
Heaven ; the resurrection of the ancestors or spirits of the deceased is similar, as is the anticipated 
arrival of an unlimited supply of goods. In the Solomon Islands, the Masinga rule may well 
have influenced natives who came into the Markham area. 


© In 1939-42 the Letub Movement in the Sek-Nobonob subdivision, Madang district (Territory 


of New Guinea Annual Report, 1939-40, pp. 27-23; thesis by R. Inselmann, “ Letub, the Cult 
of the Secrets of Wealth,’’ mentioned by J. Watkins, op. cit in 1941-43 at Karkar Island, 
Madang district ; in 1944 in the Bagasin district (Report of Patrol by Capt. N. B. N. Blood, 
A.D.O., to Bagasin Area, Madang District, A.N.G.A.U., 1945, and J]. Watkins, op. cit.). The 


Bagasin movement involved, for instance, the training of natives by a leader and the use of 
dummy rifles of wood ; the leader had association with God, and prophesied a change in skin 
colour—the natives’ real skin would be shed like a singlet. 

1 Report of Patrol by Capt. N. B. N. Blood, idem. 


52 G. Hodltker, ‘‘ Die Mambu-Bewegung in Neu Guinea: ein Beitrag zum Prophetentum in 
Melanesien,”’ Annali Lateranensi, Vol. V, 1941, pp. 181-219 ‘ Schwarmgeister in Neuguinea 
wahrend des letzten Krieges,’’ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 1946, Vol. 3, pp. 210-16 ; 
also G. Hoéltker, Pacific Islands Monthly, Vol. XVII, No. 4, Nov. 1946, p. 16; L. Mair, op. cit., 
p. 66. 

°8 Often loosely included in the Usurufa bloc, although speaking a slightly different unclassified 
language. 
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in cult practices, which consisted of feasts. Meeting places were decorated with 
leaves smeared with pigs’ blood and fat, and the local village church was nsed. A 
small decorated pond nearby was the place from which commodities were to come. 
Gardens were not neglected, and apparently the adherents were predominantly 
women. At Tirai and other Kamano villages the officer leading the patrol addressed 
the people, telling them that material wealth could come to them only through 
patience, industry and perseverance. 

In the same year it was mentioned (Appendix Twenty-one) that small outbreaks 
had occurred and died out at Nasinanka, Yogonofi and the uncontrolled villages 
(that is, districts) of Onamuga (Namuga—Kamano), Ilafo (Irafo—Usurufa) and 
Orsena (Jsena—Usurufa), while at Abananofi, Agonanofi, Hintagarufi and Kedopa, 
also uncontrolled villages, the cult was flourishing. In 1948 (Appendix Twenty-two) 
at Abananofi a house was seen which contained cartridges obtained from a crashed 
aircraft, pieces of calico, trade items as well as newspaper. The natives there were 
persuaded by the patrol officer to dismantle the house. 

There are no other official references to cargo cult movements in the eastern 
Highlands, although they have been reported** for the remaining Highland region 
as far west as Mt. Hagen. 

The movements reported in the eastern Highlands by Government officials are 
striking in their organizational aspect—on the one hand they appear to be political ; 
on the other, religious. On the political count it seems that they have been influenced 
by Army contact (Japanese or Allied), with such manifestations as drill, wooden 
rifles, and wirelesses ; the avowed or tacit aim was apparently that by the use of 
such they could eventually drive out the alien European. However, the religious 
aspect was probably dominant. This consisted of accepting certain Christian ideas, 
which spread into this region in the form of rumour in much the same way as rumours 
filtered down to the southern villages. In 1943, when the Omisuan-Arau villages 
embraced the movement, they had been for some time under both Seventh Day 
Adventist and Lutheran influence, and were consequently more ready to accept an 
idea such as the ‘“‘ Coming of Christ ”’ or a confused account of the Day of Judgment. 
Other aspects of their belief, such as the interception of commodities by Europeans, 
and the bringing of goods by the spirits of the dead in person, which resulted in the 
building of store houses, the sweeping of graves, the destruction of utensils, indigenous 
objects and surplus food as well as the neglect of gardens, conform with manifestations 
of such cults elsewhere in New Guinea and the Islands. The anticipated climbing of 
the spirits to see God, their use of torches, anointing with coconut oil and shedding 
of skins to become white are local variations, like the singing of songs in the special 
house. 

Many of these features did not, apparently, reach the southern Kamano, Jate, 
Usurufa and Fo:re villages, where we find no reference to the ‘“‘ Coming of Christ,” 

54 E.g., A.N.G.A.U. Report, July 1945-June 1946, Appendix A, Report of Patrol by Capt. 


N. B. Blood, A.D.O., from Hagen to Ifitamin; L. Mair, op. cit., p. 66; M. Brightwell, com- 
munication, Mindj (Waghi Valley) area. 
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the spirits’ entry into Heaven, and their seeing God ; nor was the use of “ wireless’’ 
and drilling known as far as we can discover. But “ rifles ’’ and the desire to drive 
out Europeans were present, and may have possibly been derived from these above 
examples. And although there appears to have been no wide destruction of personal 
property and cessation of gardening as at Omisuan, such elements were present—for 
example, the killing of pigs, and in at least one district (Grufi) the leaving of this 
meat to rot on platforms (vide Appendix Eleven), and the temporary neglect of the 
gardens. The anointing with oil has a parallel in the sprinkling of pigs’ blood. 

The several examples recorded by officials between 1947-48 relate to southern 
and south-western Kamano villages and appear to conform with similar manifestations 
of the movement further south, at a period when they were on the wane. 

It seems likely, therefore, that certain elements of these movements, especially 
those derived from the Markham, were diffused into the southern regions, heralded 
by the zona wind and accompanied by the ¢efez shivering. Although there has been 
no mention of these aspects in official reports for the eastern Highlands, the informa- 
tion is so sparse (apparently the natives were reticent in the face of administrative 
representatives and native police) that it may, nevertheless, have been present. 


THE CARGO MOVEMENT IN THE SOUTHERN VILLAGES 

To understand the cargo “ cult’ movement in the southern Kamano, Jate, 
Usurufa and Fo:re villages, then, we need to view it as a developing process. On the 
one hand there was a relatively spontaneous growth of ideas which found expression 
in certain forms of collective activity. On the other, as a culmination of this initial 
movement, came the more precisely defined cargo movement which was not peculiar 
to the region. The latter obtained ready acceptance because of what had gone 
before. 

Viewing it in perspective, we can define four progressive stages, from the point 
when these people became aware of the presence of aliens to the time when the 
developing movement lost its collective features and was expressed in individual 
manifestation,®® until its subsequent curtailment. This covered a period of perhaps 
twenty years, from approximately 1930 to 1950. 

The first period, then, beginning with the advent of the aeroplane, involved a 


“ 


collective response. The strange new “ something ’’ which had made its appearance 
seems to have been viewed by villagers with awe and fear, but as passing planes 
became more common, and when rumours began to reach the southern districts from 
the newly established Kainantu base, the people began to adjust their minds to these 
events and seek explanations for them. 

The development of an ideology to counteract these feelings of insecurity 
weakened their awe but not, at first, their fear ; for the aliens, being returning spirits 
of the dead, would be unpredictable in their behaviour. The people drew on their 
own wealth of mythology, and their own ideas about spiritual beings, and modelled 


55 Vide footnote 41 for definition of use of these terms 
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their attitudes accordingly. When small items of European material, such as 
cloth, were handed down from village to village as rare and exotic goods, people 
marvelled at them, and performed magical rites to counteract any danger that might 
emanate from them, but a desire was kindled to see and receive more. If they 
approached the spirits in a propitiatory manner, they reasoned, such wealth would 
be theirs. Here we find an explanation for their expressed willingness to meet 
aliens on friendly terms; but although curious, they were still fearful, and their 
knowledge of spirits and their ways led them to be, in a sense, slightly contemptuous. 
This feeling of contempt for the spirits of the dead, in the shape of Europeans, is an 
outcome of their own self-assertiveness and aggressiveness especially nurtured in 
their society—a feature that is expressed again and again in both mythological and 
contemporary life. 

But their willingness to meet the spirits and to take advantage of the wealth 
they possessed suffered a setback in the next stage. 

As a result of certain rumours, now of a different type and tantamount to 
“‘ alarms,”’ these southern people became afraid and took action against the disasters 
which threatened. These rumours seem to have been spread more or less deliberately 
by the semi-sophisticated northern Kamano around Kainantu, in order to cause 
fear and unrest. They were motivated, in part, by desire for retaliation, for the 
southern Kamano, Jate, Fo:re and Usurufa were looked upon as traditional enemies 
and powerful sorcerers. Rumours were intensified, too, from village to village (or 
rather from district to district) because each regarded the other as potentially if 
not actually hostile. Further, the southern people were credulous. Their knowledge 
of these spirits (Europeans) had been built up on hearsay and speculation; and 
according to their acquaintance with the behaviour of spirits, anything might happen. 
The spirits, then, were said to be angry and revengeful. 

The first rumours concerned snakes which, sent by the spirits (Europeans), 
would enter and kill pregnant women ; the next involved a specially named spirit 
as well. A third rumour foretold an epidemic which would destroy all black pigs. 
In each case, the people took certain precautions to meet these eventualities. In 
each case, they relaxed them when the heralded events did not materialize. That is, 
they were keyed up to a state of expectancy and fear, which was permitted no 
climactic release. 

During these periods normal routine activity was upset. People came together 
to reside in a communal house, a step for which there was no local precedent ; 
personal belongings and food were all stored in their sleeping quarters; all the 
people of a particular village were temporarily segregated from their neighbours. 
We may perhaps assume, too, that in the face of a common danger there were few 
thoughts of inter-district warfare, which usually occupied much of their attention. 
There was some destruction of property and food, and pregnant women practised 
abortion, to avert death. Then the wave of fear subsided, and conditions apparently 
returned to normal. People went back to village life, to their separate sleeping 
houses for men and women, to their gardens and to their fighting’ Nevertheless, 
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although outwardly little was changed, the effects had been profound. The people 
felt that in a sense they had been cheated by the spirits, and their relief was tinged 
with anger. To-day, they ascribe blame to the northern Kamano for spreading 
these rumours: “ they deceived us.’’ But this is wisdom after the event, and we 
cannot gauge what they really thought at the time. According to the trend of 
subsequent events, it is possible that their resentment was directed against the 
spirits of the dead. 

The next rumour, to the effect that the spirits (Europeans) were benevolently 
inclined and would give wealth to their kinsfolk and friends, was accordingly received 
with mixed feelings. But as if to consolidate such a report, some commodities of 
alien origin now began to reach these parts through the normal channels of trade. 

Their first direct experience of this came with the visit of certain Markham Valley 
men, but few such opportunities were available to them. The new goods came in 
slowly, much too slowly for them ; and this reinforced their feelings of antagonism - 
towards the spirits. Why were the goods being withheld ? Were the spirits angry ? 
This feeling was accentuated when, after the Japanese invasion of New Guinea, the 
withdrawal of Missions and the curtailment of official administrative activities led 
to a decrease in the flow of trade goods. 

The third stage followed about this time, ushered in by the cold zona wind and 
shivering ; some elements of the cargo cult, as it had appeared in the north-eastern 
region of the Kainantu sub-division, were now introduced into an atmosphere 
particularly congenial to their acceptance. At first the movement was concerned 
with propitiating the spirits of the dead, who were assumed to be angry ; and the 
symbolic goods placed in the “ store ’’ house were associated with the spirits, who 
were expected to take up residence there. Behind this idea was another: that if 
these actions were performed, the flow of trade goods might begin again. All or 
most of the people seem to have been involved in this collective manifestation. In 
the next, which also apparently had majority support, they themselves occupied the 
“store’’ house, and the symbolic goods placed therein were now for their own use. 
Again, nothing materialized. 

[he people became, then, disillusioned and disgruntled, and many seem to have 
lost faith and interest in the movement. As a collective manifestation the movement 
came to an end soon after its beginning, but for some time afterwards individual 
leaders arose who had the support of a number of adherents. The development 
into sporadic and individualized manifestations marked the fourth and last stage. 

These individual leaders were apparently men who relied primarily on the 
credulity of their adherents. While there is no evidence to show that they themselves 
lacked such faith, the disillusionment associated with the collapse of the collectively 
sponsored movement would suggest that reliance on the spirits of the dead was not so 
wholehearted. Changed circumstances led to some modification of ideas concerning 
the best means of acquiring goods. These, it was said, would now be available to 
believers only after the death of the Europeans, who were withholding goods sent 
by the real spirits. 
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To kill these Europeans, rifles were needed. Although rifles were mentioned im 
in the first zona, this is the first suggestion of their use as objects of offence. Adherents, di: 
in return for certain payments, were promised that they would receive a genuine 
rifle, and wealth too, on the “ day of liberation.” Underlying this there was perhaps of 
the notion of a coming millennium, which was part of the ideology of movements to ' 
the north-east of Kainantu. . 
Examples show that many people were still anxious to obtain goods, and willing in 
to resort to such mechanisms for the purpose ; but these sporadic “‘ outbreaks ” did by 
not have majority support, and the leaders met with some strong opposition. , 
This opposition came from three sources. The first, and most powerful, was fi 
the people themselves who had been successfully disillusioned ; the second was from tl 
village leaders, especially officially appointed men, like Mission evangelists and di 
Government sponsored /uduats and tultuls ; and the third, from European agencies. re 
From 1947 until the time of our visit to the southern area there were several patrols Ww 
into country south of Moiife; in at least one, the officer advised the villagers to ck 
discontinue such practices, while both Seventh Day Adventist and Lutheran mis- vi 
sionaries (on occasional visits) spoke against them. The middle of 1950, or there- 
abouts, saw the virtual disappearance of these sporadic, individualized movements, ” 
which had been on the wane since 1947. Probably a powerful influence in curtailing b 
them was the steady flow of commodities through recognized trade routes from 1947, " 
after the first official patrol. The gradual cessation of inter-district fighting north of 
Mo:ge after that time brought about changed conditions conducive to trade. But 
it was not, apparently, until 1949-50 that some of the more adventuresome men ™ 
visited Kainantu ; even to the present day relatively few have moved out of their : 
own villages, and only a handful have been employed in the Kainantu district. f 
It is evident, then, that the cargo movement in this area did not arise out of an 
acute crisis of social and cultural change.®°* Rather it was a locally sponsored 3 
growth, emerging from a gradual awareness of extraordinary circumstances which P 
demanded a special approach. This awareness was developed through a series of 
stimuli, primarily observation and rumours, which resulted in the adoption of certain “ 
measures to meet the occasions. During almost the whole history of the situation, . 
including the introduction of the “ cargo cult” proper, the various manifestations, dl 
although instigated by external stimuli, were expressed within the indigenous ¥ 
context. The manner in which the people coped with these conditions was their . 
own, drawn from their own range of experience. To do this they found it necessary 
to interrupt their normal routine activity ; but unsettlement of this sort, internally ; 
: 
56 E.g., J. Watkins, op. cit., states that from ‘‘ An examination of various outbreaks of I 
‘ Cargo Cuit ’ in New Guinea, Masinga Rule in the Solomons and other movements in the New 
Hebrides . . . it will be seen that they bear certain underlying resemblances not only to each d 
other but also to the Pai-Marire (New Zealand) and the Ghost Dance (North American Indians). 
It is the contention that these cults in Melanesia have arisen only among those natives who have 
begun to feel anxious about the changes which European influences are making in their lives; I 
who have felt deprived of full participation in their own culture as they once knew it; and 
denied rewarding participation in the alien culture of the Europeans.” ( 
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implemented, was less severe than it could have been had they been subjected to 
direct, instead of to indirect, alien contact. 

All the earlier movements (or reactions), including the initial manifestations 
of the zona itself represented a collectively expressed response. There was no 
emergence of a prophet®? (or prophets), no appearance of a messianic movement.®® 
Even in the later stages, the leaders of the small isolated movements which arose 
intermittently over the years after the collapse of the main zona could not be described 
by this term. 

These examples, then, offer a picture somewhat different from that which we 
find elsewhere. Right through the period, from the initial reactions almost until 
the curtailment of the individual movements, these southern villagers came into no 
direct contact with aliens—that is, Europeans. Their indigenous culture was 
relatively unaffected until 1947, when the stockades from around some of the villages 
within the vicinity of Moiife-Kogu-Kemiju were thrown down. Social and cultural 
change from then onwards was accelerated,®® but by that time the movement was 
virtually collapsing. 

Relying as the earlier reactions did on indigenous belief and attitudes, there was 
no separate “‘ mythology ”’ or doctrine associated with it. The conventional body of 
beliefs underwent successive modifications through this period, but remained basically 
unaffected. 

In the southern villages certain elements only of the introduced “ cargo cult ”’ 
seem to have survived. There was apparently no diffusion of the composite 


‘ ” 


‘mythology ”’ (partly indigenous, partly Christian) or doctrine found in examples. 
from the Omisuan-Arau region, north-east of the Kainantu district, as reported by 
Government officials ; nor was there any leader who spoke with “ divine ’’ authority 
(or as a medium of the spirits) 
parison with the later individual leaders in the south. 





although it might be possible to draw some com- 


Can we regard any of these southern manifestations as “ religious,’’ or ‘‘ quasi- 
religious’ ? Without dwelling unduly on this aspect we can set out certain broad 
assumptions. Indigenous religion was functioning during the whole period in which 
these manifestations took place and, as far as we know, did not undergo any marked 
changes in consequence of them. Nor was there any noticeable attempt to combine 
features of both. There was no such move as we find among the Orokaiva with the 


57 E.g., the prophet Tokerua of Milne Bay vide C. W. Abel, Savage Life in New Guinea, 
1oor; R. W. Abel, Charles W. Abel of Kwato, Forty Years in Dark Papua, 1934; E. W. P 
Chinnery and A. C. Haddon, tbid., pp. 448-463; C. G. Seligman, ‘‘ Temperament, Conflict and 
Psychosis in a Stone-Age Population,” British Journal of Medical Psychology, Vol. 1X, Part III, 
1929; British New Guinea Annual Report, 1893-94 ; the prophet Dasiga Giama of Manau, Papua 
Annual Report, 1920-21 ; the prophets Muling and Pako of Buka and Bougainville, Territory of 
New Guinea Annual Reports, 1933-34, 1935-39. 


58 E.¢., the Hauhau or Pai-Marire of the Maori: the Ghost Dance of the North American 
Indians. 


9 Vide C. H. Berndt, ‘‘ Socio-Cultural Change in the Eastern Central Highlands of New 
Guinea’ (forthcoming). 
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Baigona Snake and Taro Cult,® a linking of traditional religious ideas and attitudes 
with the ‘“‘ new’’ manifestation ; no ceremonies such as were observed in the Kekesj 
movement.®! There was no need to reorganize a disappearing indigenous faith, nor 
reconstruct on the basis of alien Christian ideology.** Even where certain points 
of Christian belief were interwoven with ideas relating to the spirits of the dead, as in 
the Omisuan-Arau region, the indigenous religion was unaffected. On the other 
hand, the southern peoples’ conception of Europeans as spirits of the dead rested on 
the contention that the Creative Ancestors, Jugumishanta and Morofo:nu, brought 
all human kind into being ; hence the Europeans were returning spirits of their own 
dead. In this context we may observe that the cult of the dead, as such, did have 
religious significance. 

Having no organized doctrine, the various manifestations we have considered 
from the initial positive action to the reaction of the zona, cannot perhaps be said to 
have real cult activity. They are linked with no specific ritual or ceremonies. They 
represented, initially, a collective response to an emergency, and the actions involved 
were propitiatory and precautionary, involving on the one hand supplication to the 
spirits of the dead and on the other certain magical rites of a preventative nature. 
Thus certain elements of a religious nature were clearly involved. 

Although we have spoken of the growth of the movement, we have used this 
metaphorically to examine specific stages in the development of attitudes and 
motives : we cannot consider the various manifestations as a continuum, as an 
uninterrupted sequence. We see them as a series of fluctuations, accelerating and 
declining according to the degree of fear and succeeding relief during the first period, 
and to the degree of anticipation and disillusionment during the zona period. 

The Omisuan-Arau movement reveals certain elements of a political nature— 
the desire, for example, to drive Europeans from the country ; in some of the later 
individualized movements of the south the same feature may be seen in the presence 
of symbolic rifles. Some of these individual manifestations may be viewed also as 
stratagems for enhancing personal prestige. Thus a man who obtained the promised 
commodities for his adherents would have been looked upon as a hero and probably 
would have become a village leader ; as it was, his leadership in each case was confined 
to a relatively small group for a brief period, after which his prestige sharply declined. 
It is, as mentioned earlier, possible that they themselves were credulous, affecting 
their adherents with their own attitude, and that their immediate. if not their conscious 
aim was material gain. The fact that some accepted gifts and payments is not 
sufficient to condemn them as non-believers and charlatans, for the handing over 
of goods in return for actual services or in anticipation of future advantage is 
not incompatible with indigenous behaviour. However, it is more than likely that 


80 Vide F. E. Williams, Orokaiva Magic: both the Baigona and the Taro cults consisted of a 
reforming into new patterns of native beliefs and practices. 
81 Papuan Annual Report, Mambare Division, 1914-15 ; E. W. P. Chinnery and A. C. Haddon, 
id., pp. 448-463. 


> 


82 E.g., the Manau cult (Papuan Annual Report, 1920-21, loma District, pp. 47-48). 
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individual leaders desired to acquire personal prestige through such movements. 
Ordinarily, a man might enhance his social status by the receipt and distribution of 
wealth ; and this was probably an important underlying motive in the growth of these 
individually sponsored manifestations—for prestige, in this particular region, is 
linked with power. ® 

In the more complex Omisuan-Arau manifestation, we have insufficient data to 
assess its component elements and reach a satisfactory statement relating to motives. 

In the earlier responses to rumours, coming together in an emergency fulfilled 
the need for mutual protection and assurance against the unknown. The threat 
to their security had the effect of integrating more closely at least the smaller social 
units—the clan and village, if not the district. This form of consolidation became 
correspondingly less significant with each response. Coming together brought 
reassurance, and dispersal brought relief ; but comparative frequency weakened the 
suspense and excitement which were an essential part of such a manifestation. With 
the zona, emotional content, like anticipation, was high, but disillusionment and 


68 In some such movements, in other parts of New Guinea and elsewhere, leaders have 
apparently striven for power as such. In the eastern Highlands, the individual movements were 
embryonic and not sufficiently intense to achieve this 

[t is unwise to assume that the impact of alien culture has inevitably a levelling effect on 
the indigenous society, reducing or doing away with the opportunities through which a person 
could formerly acquire increased social status. Such a contention (put forward during discussion 
of this aspect in Section F of A.N.Z.A.A.S. meeting, after a brief summary of this paper had 
been read) is based on the idea that, with alien domination and control, authority passes from 
the native leaders to the Government; Mission and European But although final authority 
does indeed rest in alien controls, other factors too come into this question. Before European 
contact, authority (in, for instance, the eastern Highlands) was vested in the warrior-leades as 


headman of his patri-lineage (or parallel patri-lineages, forming a clan) After such an area 
had been declared ‘‘ controlled,’ local authority at an indigenous level was then vested in the 
duat or qistrict_headman, the /fultu/ as ‘‘ interpreter and executive leader of the district, 
‘police bovs ” and similar officials, various grades of evangelists, and indirectly through village 


dignitaries consisting of leaders of patri-lineages. Contact has brought, then, not so much a 
‘levelling ’’ as a diversification of authority, offering wider opportunities for individual leadership 
with associated ‘‘ power.”’ 

rhe above statement led (in that discussion) to the assertion that, owing to this allegedly 
‘levelling ’’ effect of contact, the growth of cargo movements was a response to a desire for new 


mechanisms through which prestige and power could be achieved That is, individuals finding 
little opportunity in the contact situation for outlets of this sort have turned to such movements 
as the only means of satisfying their ambitions 

In the eastern Highlands to-day, however, social status can be enhanced through a wider 
range of devices than was available before the advent of Europeans Formerly, social prestige 
in the case of men) could be achieved almost solely through prowess in warfare and through the 
handling and distribution of wealth. To-day the former criterion is no longer officially acceptable 
Wealth, however, is strongly linked with status; and the changed situation (with, for example 
new crops and new tools ; the possibility of trading surplus vegetables for money, or of acquiring 
this through personal labour) offers not oniy undreamt of varieties of wealth, but also greater 
opportunities for the younger and physically active to acquire these without relying on the 
co-operation of the patri-lineage. Social prestige deriving from even indirect association with 
Europeans (that is, with the source of power and wealth) is reflected in the status accorded those 
who can speak a few words of pidgin English, or of the Lutheran lingua franca Kate \dherence 
to a Mission, for instance, however nominal or materially unremunerative it may be in certain 


cases, offers rewards of this kind. 

Without elaborating further on this point, we may note merely that the development of 
the movements described in the body of this paper was not a response to such a situation as 
postulated above, and that in this region at least the contact situation provides not a limitation, 
but a diversification, of means for acquiring personal and social prestige 
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scepticism appear relatively soon because of the previous record of responses. Given 
different circumstances, the cargo movement might have flourished, but following 
as it did on the rumour-responses, it had less chance of survival. 


On the other hand, the zona came into an area which had little experience of 
external forms of contact, into a society and culture comparatively little affected 
even by indirect alien pressure. That it should introduce significantly new religious 
concepts, or modify the existing traditional religion, was scarcely feasible under the 
existing conditions when the indigenous faith was a living reality. That it should 
’”’ movement was unlikely at this stage, when the 
people knew virtually nothing about Europeans (although, of course, such a develop- 
ment was not necessarily an impossibility). At the same time, it made them perhaps 
more conscious of their racial identity in the face of these strangers of another colour. 
They were anxious, then, to overcome the sharp inequality in wealth between them- 
selves on the one hand and the strangers on the other—an inequality which difference 
in physical appearance, in culture and in behaviour rendered even more apparent. 


serve as a species of “‘ nationalistic 


The zona was adopted and adapted by the southern villagers because it fulfilled 
a need of the moment: it presented a way in which supplication could be made 
to the spirits of the dead, a way in which they could release their feelings about 
matters which they considered were of immediate concern, and a possible way to 
reach their goal—the possession of commodities. When results were not forthcoming 
they lost patience and interest in the movement—they felt they had been deceived 
by another rumour. 

AFTERMATH ®4 


“ec , 


Although the southern villages had been experiencing movements of the “‘ cargo’ 
type for a considerable period, they seem to have been on the whole only super- 
ficially affected. When the first patrol was made to this region in 1947, as we have 
seen, districts were still relatively self-contained fighting units, and many of the 
villages were enclosed by stockades which were not broken down until just before 
the area as far south as Mo:ge was declared “ controlled ’’ in 1949-50. Inter-village 
and inter-district fighting subsided only gradually. But although the outward 
manifestations of change were few, the succession of rumours and movements had 
had a pronounced effect on the people’s attitudes. 

Until 1947—48 there seems to have been no clearly perceptible change in village 
activity and behaviour; gardening, feasting, fighting, cannibalism, religious and 
age-grading rituals, and so on, continued as usual. But with the cessation of 
fighting, brought about through official Government and Mission pressure, at first 
largely indirect, then through the medium of native police and evangelists—men 
found themselves at a loose end. There was no longer the necessity to defend their 
villages, to erect and repair stockades, to guard the women working in their gardens ; 


64 Here we are concerned only with some broad inferences which have a direct bearing on 
our subject: there is no attempt to discuss social and cultural change as such—this is outlined 
in an article by C. H. Berndt, idem. 
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and so the war dances and training “‘ schools,’ with many of the associated rituals, 
ceremonies, feasting and so on, fell slowly into abeyance. The new leisure time thus 
created for the men rendered necessary some fresh outlet for their energies. With the 
Government appointments of Juluai and tultul, as well as “ boss ’’ (or “ mouth ”’) 
boys, with the influx of Lutheran bapatara and native evangelists of varying grades, 
came (for example) a preoccupation with locally controlled courts, and an intense 
if limited interest in the Europeans and various features of their life (that is, as 
reflected through the patrol officer administrative system and the Mission). Through 
the courts they were able to express some of their aggressive tendencies; their 
concern with European ways reflected an interest which had been developing from 
the first impact, when aeroplanes came flying overhead in the 1930's. 

Externally, the changes have not equally affected men and women. The 
men’s comparative inactivity has developed interests which serve only as a partial 
outlet, providing increasingly less satisfaction. Women’s routine activities have 
not radically changed; they are fully occupied in their gardens, in their pig- 
husbandry, and in domestic affairs. The differences in the effects of change on each 
sex are, however, a matter of degree rather than of kind. Social and cultural changes 
have inevitably influenced both men and women ; but women, unlike men, have not 
been compulsorily deprived of their main field of occupation. 

Although in the realm of material culture changes have gradually been taking 
place from the first time cloth and steel axes (for instance) came into the area (vide 
Appendixes Two and Seven), superficially other elements remained fairly stable 
until the cessation of fighting. From then onwards, change was rapid—a transition 
facilitated by the psychological influence of earlier experiences. Every rumour, and 
every cargo manifestation, assisted in developing a state of affairs where interest in 
non-indigenous activity assumed dominant proportions ; the cumulative effect was 
a certain readiness to accept and even to assist the collapse of traditional features. 
The sequence of events leading to these attitudes is found in the way these southern 
people treated the rumours and participated in the various movements—a series of 
fluctuating approaches ; from awe to fear, from fear to propitiation, from propitiation 
to supplication and curiosity, from curiosity to desire for material and other 
advantages. Their curiosity was whetted by the appearance of new items of alien 
origin, and although this suffered a series of setbacks, leading to disillusionment and 
scepticism, it was balanced by interest (even if tinged with anger and contempt) 
in the European. 

At first this interest was apparently in the strangeness of the European, in his 
being a reincarnated spirit of the dead, and in his possessions ; but it soon developed 
into a predominating desire for those possessions. Through a series of movements, 
either collectively or individually organized, they attempted to obtain them by 
creating a symbolic situation reminiscent of sympathetic magic. They indulged, in 
effect, in a form of fantasy, in which the goods which seemed so distant and 
inaccessible were brought close to them. In all cases the medium to be employed 
in obtaining the goods was the spirits of the dead—not only closely allied to them, 
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but reassuringly familiar ; for there were, already, conventional lines of approach to 
beings such as these. By coming to some arrangement with these spirits of the dead, 
it was thought, by using them as intermediaries, they themselves could get into touch 
with the desired commodities. 

This approach led to failure, and to disillusionment when no goods (or insufficient 
quantities of them) arrived ; but in many cases this failure was explained as being 
due to external interference. 

The lapsing of the cargo movements coincided almost, although not entirely, 
with the spread into this southern region of certain external agents of control—the 
native police and the Mission evangelists, presaging the period of accelerated change 
which began with the curtailment of inter-district hostilities. 

This expressed desire to change, to alter their way of life, has itself, in a sense, 
the appearance of a cargo movement. Within the last two or three years, not only 
have many aspects of indigenous culture been allowed to lapse, not only have certain 
elements of the social structure been altered, but many of the people themselves 
have cut their long hair, rebuilt their villages, constructed roads and planted intro- 
duced seeds. They have been willing to accept the dictates of the administration, 
and to listen to the evangelists. 

Taking place as they have in this short space of time, the changes give an 
impression almost of unreality. They have been general throughout the southern 
villages as far as Mo:ge, despite some minority resistance. Although instigated from 
outside the society, they have been for the most part effected deliberately for a 
specific reason—that is, in order to obtain the desired wealth. The manifestation 
is thus fundamentally similar to previous movements although outward appearances 
are somewhat different. By altering their way of life, by attempting to change their 
physical appearance, by endeavouring to please, on the one hand, the Administration, 
and on the other the Missions, they hope that the Europeans (who are, to most of 
them, still the spirits of the dead) will make available to them commodities which 
they desire—either as gifts, or as payments for their services. In this respect we can 
observe a parallel with earlier situations, when through adopting a conventionally 
established approach to the spirits of the dead, through propitiation and supplication, 
through specific rites, they endeavoured to persuade them to comply with their 
wishes. 

Present-day conditions, in this context, reflect what has gone before. We see 
merely a reassembling of attitudes and actions to achieve a defined end, an aspiration 
moreover, which has not radically altered over the years. 

It is relevant here to comment, in passing, on a personal experience which 
brought these aspirations forcibly to our attention during our period of field work 
in the southern region. 

While still at Raipinka, near Kainantu, we learnt that a house had been erected 
for us in a village of the area in which we planned to work. We had first discussed 
a probable site with the local Kamano natives, so that presently some of the southern 


men came up to see us; our final decision could, we thought, be made when we 
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reached the neighbourhood. At the end of our first day’s walk we reached the district 
of Jababi; here we were given a clamorous reception, as my wife was the first 
European woman to visit the region. Next day, on the way south to the Moiife- 
Kogu villages, groups of men danced backwards and forwards around us, twanging 
their bow strings and singing. On hillsides near the villages through which we 
passed, people assembled to watch timidly, while others rushed boldly down to 
embrace us ; at the main villages, officials and village dignitaries came out to greet us. 
Our long line of carriers led us up and down the mountain paths until finally we 
reached the village of Mairapa in the district of Kogu, about three-quarters of a mile 
south of Moiife. There we found the house awaiting us as promised, its inner walls 
hung with bunches of bananas, smoke rising from its separate cook-house, all the 
surrounding ground cleared, paths edged with flowering plants and crotons, women 
digging feverishly in partially made gardens nearby. It was not long before various 
vegetables, fowls and pig were heaped up for a feast, speeches made and a large oven 
prepared. We were the first Europeans to spend more than a passing hour in this 
district, and the natives of the Kogu district were particularly jubilant in having, 
so to speak, “‘ captured ”’ us ; for through their energy and foresight they had made a 
house ready, and by persuasion led us from the grip of one village after another until 
we came at last to their ground. 

On the following and subsequent days men pleaded to be employed as “ cargo 
boys ’’ to carry out various forms of manual work for us, but especially to go up ina 
body, week after week, to Kainantu to bring down stores. At first we suggested 
the diversion of their energy to building extra working houses, and huts for certain 
of our informants and helpers ; but it soon became apparent that this could not 
continue indefinitely. It was clear too that these people wanted, above all, a store 
well stocked with European commodities. In order to obtain these they were willing 
to trade vegetables, to work in gardens and build an unlimited number of houses, 
and to serve as “ cargo boys”’ going to and from Kainantu. Again and again the 
whole cleared area before our house swarmed with people from surrounding villages 
and districts, bringing produce, and just as often large numbers had to be turned 
away unsatisfied. During our period of work, however, we were able to “‘ employ ” a 
comparatively large number of men and women as informants, and consequently 
each week-end saw a “ pay day”’ when they received gifts for their services; in 
addition, we could ‘‘ buy ”’ a certain proportion of the produce brought up; and 
there was the incentive, too, that at the end of our period further gifts would be made 
to those who had consistently helped us. This arrangement satisfied a fairly large 
group of people, particularly those within our district and certain adjacent ones. 
As routine field work proceeded, more and more men and women jostled with one 
another to become informants, much less for the prestige involved than for the 
prospect of gain. 

This case is cited merely to illustrate our contention that the position is funda- 
mentally unchanged ; the central aspiration being unaltered. Here the conventional 
“store”? of the cargo movement was represented by our own house ; the spirits of 
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the dead (as Europeans) were ourselves (many comments being made to this effect), 
now come in person to fulfil our obligations; while the offerings of bunches of 
bananas hanging around the walls of our house, the heaps of produce and meat 
before us, were in the manner of supplication. When we introduced a commodity 
which was strange to them, exactly the same sequence of events followed as we have 
mentioned above (Appendix Two) in the case of the fragment of cloth. We werea 
source of supply, looked upon as spirits of the dead, or as their intermediaries ; a 
house had been erected, all the conventional behaviour necessary for this had been 
undertaken, the ground cleared and pathways planted with flowers, pigs killed and 
vegetable foods offered, and in consequence they legitimately anticipated certain 
rewards ; but unlike their previous attempts, this met with partial fulfilment. 


CONCLUSION 

Viewed as native reactions to European or alien rule, all ‘‘ cargo cults’ have 
been said to show a number of common features.®® The different local manifestations, 
however, show considerable variation, ranging from the Prophet of Milne Bay, the 
German Wislin on Saibai in the Torres Straits, the Kekesi movement,®® the Vailala 
Madness, *’ to those on Buka and Bougainville, ** the Masinga Rule of the Solomons, ®® 
the Naked Cult of Espiritu Santo and the “ John Frum ” movement in the southern 
New Hebrides,” the various cults of the Madang district, New Britain, the ‘‘ Dog” 


6° For example, to quote some recent references—C. S. Belshaw, ‘‘ Recent History of Mekeo 
Society,’’ Oceania, Vol. XXII, No. 1, p. 7, lists ‘‘ the cargo myth, hysteria, rapidity of climax, 
dreams and second sight, and a mixture of traditional legend and biblical characters.’’ L. Mair, 
op. cit., p. 66, says: ‘“‘ the common characteristic is the insistence on the cargo of European 
goods to be sent by the ancestors, and the disappearance of the white man and hisrule.’’ J. Guiart 
“* Forerunners of Melanesian Nationalism,’’ Oceania, Vol. XXII, No. 2, p. 84, speaking of the New 
Hebrides and New Caledonia comments: “ the general idea seems to be that the ancestors are 
to bring in a white ship ‘ Cargo’ which will give the natives means of power equal to those of 
the white man. . . A theme of non-co-operation seems to provide the attitude pattern most in 
favour, so as to prepare the way for the white man’s departure and the coming of the expected 
cargo.” 


86 FE. W. P. Chinnery and A. C. Haddon, ibid., pp. 448-463. 

8? E.g., F. E. Williams, ‘“‘ The Vailala Madness in Retrospect,” Essays presented to C. G. 
Seligman, 1934. 

68 Territory of New Guinea Report, 1935-36; Pacific Islands Monthly, Vol. III, No. 5, 1932, 
p- 40. 

6° E.g., C. S. Belshaw, ‘‘ Native Politics in the Solomon Islands,”’ Pactfic Affairs, June 1947, 
and Monthly Notes, 1947, Vol. I, No. 12, pp. 19-21; ‘‘ The Post-War Solomon Islands,’’ Far 
Eastern Survey, American Institute of Pacific Relations, Vol. XVII, No. 8, 1948; ‘‘ The 


Significance of Modern Cults in Melanesian Development,’ The Australian Outlook, Vol. 4, 
No. 2, 1950, pp. 116-125 ; C. H. Allan, “‘ Marching Rule,’’ South Pacific, Vol. 5, No. 5, pp. 79-85. 


7 E.g., J. Guiart, ‘‘ Cargo Cults and Political Evolution in Melanesia,’’ Mankind, May 1951, 


and South Pacific, Vol. 5, No. 7, pp. 128-129; ‘‘ Forerunners of Melanesian Nationalism,” 
Oceania, Vol. XXII, No. 2, pp. 86-90; ‘‘ John Frum Movement in Tanna,” Oceania, Vol. XXII, 
No. 3, pp. 165-175; P. O'Reilly, ‘‘ Prophetisme aux Nouvelles-Hébrides. Le mouvement 
Jonfrum 4 Tanna (1940-1947), ‘‘ Le Monde non Chrétien, n.s., No. 10, Paris, 1949, pp. 192-208 ; 


J. G. Miller, ‘‘ Naked Cult in Central West Santo,’’ Journal of the Polynesian Soctety, Vol. 57, 
No. 4, 1948, pp. 330-341; J. Poirier, ‘‘ Les Mouvements de liberation mythique aux Nouvelles- 
Hébrides,” Journal de la Societe des Oceanistes, Musée de l’'Homme, Paris, Vol. 5, No. 5, 1949, 
Pp. 97-103. 
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72 and at Mekeo, 78 


as well as elsewhere in New Guinea and Papua.7* It would be most desirable to 


movement, the movement at Karkar Island, at Bagasin,*! in Manus, 


discuss and compare the manifestations we have described for the eastern Highlands 
of New Guinea with these and other examples—for example, from Biak,?> Fiji,7® 
New Zealand,??7 North America?® and Africa. But as M. Guiart has noted, 
‘unhappily for the wide discussion they would justify, we cannot as yet lean on an 
exhaustive survey.’’?® 

Tentatively speaking, as J. V. de Bruyn has mentioned, we can distinguish two 
broad groupings: the first relating to autochthonous movements, without any 
readily distinguishable feature of alien origin,*® and the second emerging from a 
combination of introduced with indigenous elements—such as may have resulted 
from the adoption of some Christian doctrinal elements.*! A more detailed analysis 


71 Papua Annual Reports, 1939-40, 1940-41; G. Héltker, ‘“‘ Schwarmgeister in Neuguinea 
wahrend des letzten Krieges,’’ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, Vol. 3, 1946 Ee. F. 
Hanneman, “‘ Le culte du Cargo en Nouvelle Guinée,’’ Le Monde non Chrétien, n.s., No. 8, Paris, 
1948, pp. 937-962; L. Mair, op. cit., pp. 64-68. 

72 “* Paliau Movement,’’ Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories 
in the Pacific on New Guinea, Aug. 15, 1950; South Pacific, Vol. 4, No. II, pp. 207-208. 

73 C. S. Belshaw, ‘‘ Recent History of Mekeo Society,’’ Oceania, Vol. XXII, No. 1, pp. 5-8. 

74E.g., Annual Reports, Papua, 1912-13, I 914-15, 1919-20, 1920-21, 1924-25, 1937-38, 
1940-41 ; Territory of New Guinea, 1928-29, 1930-31, 1933-34, 1934-35, 1935-36, 1937-38, 1939-40 ; 
L. Mair, op. ctt., pp. 67-68. 

75 Vide J. V. de Bruyn, ‘‘ De Mansren cultus der Biakkers ’’ (The Mansren Cult of Biak), 
Tijdschrift voor Ind. Taal Land-en Volkenkunde, Vol. LX XXIII, 1949, No. 4, pp. 313-331, or 
South Pacific, Vol. 5, No. 1, pp. 1-10; J. L. and F. J. F. van Hasselt, Noemfoorsch V oordenboek, 
1947; F. de Bruyn, ‘‘ De Mansren-Mangoen-di Beweging op. Biak,’’ Tijdschrift Nieuw Guinea, 
VII, 1946-47, p. 144. For other references to the Mansren, see D. A. Ten Haaft, ‘‘ De Manseren- 
Beweging op Noord-Nieuw Guinea, 1939-1943,” Tijdschrift Nieuw Guinea, VIII, 1947-48, pp. 
161-165, and IX, 1948-49, pp. 1-7; S. Lekahema, ‘“ De ‘ Manseren ’-Beweging,’”’ Tijdschrift 
Vieuw Guinea, VIII, 1947-48, pp. 97-102 ; F. W. Hartweg, ‘“‘ Das Lied von Manseren Mangundi,”’ 
Zeitschrift fir Eingeborenen Sprachen, XXIII, 1932-3, pp. 46-58; F. J. F. van Hasselt, “‘ De 
legende van Manseren Mangoendi,’’ Bydragen Taal Land en Volkenkunde, Amsterdam, 69, 1914, 
pp. 90-100 ; H. Pos, ‘‘ The Revolt of ‘ Manseren,’ ’’ American Anthropologist, 1950, Vol. 52, No. 4, 
Part I, pp. 561-564; G. J. Held, De Papoea, Cultuurim-provisator ; den Haag, 1951, pp. 191-193. 

76 E.g., A. C. Cato, ‘‘ A New Religious Cult in Fiji,’ Oceania, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, 1947, 
pp. 140-150. 





77 E.g., I. L. G. Sutherland (Editor), The Maori People Today, 1940, p. 351 et seq.; F. M. 
Keesing, ‘‘ The Changing Maori,’’ Memoirs of the Board of Maori Ethnological Research, Vol. 4, 
1925, etc., etc. 

78 E.g., R. Lowie, Primitive Religion, 1936; M. Herskovits, Acculturation—The Study of 
Culture Contact, 1938; R. Linton (Editor), The Science of Man in the World Crisis, 1945; M. 
Mead, The Changing Culture of an Indian Tribe, 1932; A. Lesser, ‘‘ Cultural Significance of the 
Ghost Dance,’’ American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 35, No. 1, 1933; etc., etc. Vide J. E. Watkins, 


p. Cul 
7® J. Guiart, ‘“‘ Forerunners of Melanesian Nationalism,’’ Oceania, Vol. XXII, No. 2, p. 81. 


80 J. V. de Bruyn (ibid., South Pacific, Vol. 5, No. 1, p. 3) includes in this category the Njulie 
movement of S.E. Borneo, the Daeng Pabara movement of S. Celebes, the ‘‘ Vailala Madness,”’ 
the Taro Cult, the Luveniwai of Fiji, the ‘‘ Ghost Dance ’’ of the Sioux Indians of West Dakota. 


81 J. V. de Bruyn (ibid., p. 4) includes here the Mansren movement, in which many Christian 
elements are incorporated ; the Ratu Adil cult of Java, which contains Islamic elements ; the 
Hau-Hau cult of the Maoris ; the Te Whiti movement (New Zealand) ; the Rua (N.Z.) ; Hoomana 
Naauao and Ke Akua Ola (Hawaii) ; the Tuka movement of Fiji; and the Peyote cult of the 
Rio Grande and Mexico. 
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would doubtless lead to a refinement of definition, and a reformulation of categories 
to emphasize certain special characteristics—for example, of such movements as 
Masinga Rule, with its strong political bias. Of the first type, the more or less 
autochthonous cults express a desire to be free from alien domination and re-establish 
indigenous control®? ; but occasionally the emotions involved are so powerful that, 
frustrated in regard to their original object (the European), they apparently recoil 
‘Vailala 
Madness ’’*’—the iconoclastic element which F. E. Williams considered its most 


on themselves to disturb and destroy indigenous features—as in the 


important feature. In those of the second type which express clearly religious or 
political features, there is an effort to “‘ gain relief or release from their distress, 
through the intervention of supernatural powers ’’*4 in which they have faith— 
powers associated either with the indigenous religion or with some alien religion to 
which the people have been introduced.*® The Masinga Rule, for example, “is a 
nativistic movement which has arisen in a community deprived of many of its 
traditional institutions and values by culture contact, European and otherwise, and 
has been crystallized by cataclysmic events. It seeks the re-establishment and 
propagation of original value patterns by creation of a myth or fantasy basically 
related to those value patterns. The myth or fantasy symbolizes both acceptance 
and rejection of the extraneous cultures and represents the psychological conflict 
of the old and new values. The manifestations of the new urges and attitudes and 
ideas representing both old and new values exist side by side in a state of apparent 
contradiction.”’8* The Mansren movement was not merely a religious cult in which 
worship, eschatological and millennial elements were interwoven with a doctrine of 
salvation. ‘‘ It symbolized the efforts of a people to re-order and re-organize its 
way of life as a result of the changed conditions brought about by culture contact 
and pressure from outside.’’8? The political and military features are as important 
a part of the Mansren cult as the religious ones ; de Bruyn considers it a form of 
religious nationalism8&*—and more than this, a self-conscious Papuan cultural 
nationalism®*: a reaction to a condition of psychological disequilibrium, to the 
hopeless cultural ‘‘ vacuum” brought about by the impact of the alien on the 
indigenous culture.” 

Professor Ralph Linton® considers that certain native societies, when brought 


into contact with dominating alien groups (e.g., Europeans), providing they are 


8 E.g., R. Lowie b. cit., p. 189. 

83 F. E. Williams, tbid., pp. 369 ff. 

64 j. V. de Bruyn, 2bid., p. 4. 

® Movements such as these, alike in principle, but differing in their expression, are found 
throughout the world: de Bruyn, ibid., p. 3. 

s°C. H. Allan, id., p. 85. 
V. de Bruyn, ibid., p 


87], 
88 J. V. de Bruyn, ibid., p. 7; e.g., A. C. Cato, ibtd., pp. 146-156. 

89 E.g., J. Guiart, ibid., pp. 89-90, and “ John Frum Movement in Tanna,’’ Oceania, Vol. 
XXII, No. 3, p. 175. 

%0 J. V. de Bruyn, ibid., p. 10 

1 R. Linton, ‘‘ Nativistic Movements,’’ American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 45, No. 2, p. 238. 
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subjected to sufficient hardships, are likely to resort to nativistic cults of a magical 
or supernatural kind rather than rational movements.** Professor Felix Keesing% 
points out that ‘‘ In some colonial areas, rallying movements have assumed a more 
sophisticated and practical form; namely manifestations of political and cultural 
nationalism. Between conscious conservatism and mystical cults on the one hand 
and indigenous revival and autonomy movements on the other, there is a tremendous 
range, but . . . no clear gap. The native prophet and the educated leader shade 
into each other, serving the same need for stabilization and making not wholly 
dissimilar appeals for faith.” 

Professor Melville Herskovits refers to ‘ contra-acculturative movements,” 
‘wherein a people come to stress the values in aboriginal ways of life, and to move 
aggressively, either actually or in fantasy, toward the restoration of these ways, 
even in the face of obvious evidence of their impotence to throw off the power that 
restricts them.’’®4 

In the light of this discussion, we can agree, then, that such movements “ are 
essentially reactions by the native people themselves, without European prompting, 


95 


to the new forces introduced through contact with the West.’ On the one hand, 
they express native dissatisfaction with existing conditions ; on the other, they are 
attempts to reach a satisfactory adjustment by utilizing elements of their own 
experience. They do not arise at any particular stage of contact with aliens,*® 
nor do they appear only in a society subjected to acute hardship, to war,*? epidemic 
and intense missionary evangelization.** The examples we have reviewed for the 


92 Or, ‘‘ Nativistic movements tend to arise only when the members of the subject society 
find that their assumption of the culture of the dominant group is being effectively opposed by it, 





)r that it is not improving their social position R. Linton, zbid., p. 238 
3 F. M. Keesing, The South Seas in the Modern World, 1942, p. 78 
94M. J. Herskovits, Man and His Works, New York, 1949, p. 531 
®5 R. Firth, Elements of Social Organization, 1951, p. III 
96 J, Guiart, in ‘“‘ ‘ Cargo Cults ’ and Political Evolution in Melanesia,’ South Pacific, Vol. 5, 
No. 7, p. 128, disagrees with Dr. Belshaw’s contention ide The Australian Outlook, Vol. IV, 
No. 2, pp. 116-125) that Cargo Cults have thrived in “ half way " native communities, that 1s, 
in groups already well advanced in the acculturative process but not yet really familiar with the 
white man’s culture. (J. Watkins (op. cit.) also considers that they are correlated with some 
particular stage in the natives’ contact with Europeans M. Guiart states \s I know them, 
the facts do not entirely support this opinion Dr. Belshaw has replied to M. Guiart (vide 
South Pacific, Vol. 5, No. 8, p. 167) Also see I. Hogbin, Tvansforymation Scene, The Changing 
Culture of a New Guinea Village, 1951, p. 254 
In any case, it is not satisfactory at this stage to grade chronologically various phases of 
reaction to contact with aliens, except in a very tentative way, and in relevance only to a specific 
rea or society. 
97G. J. Held, op. cit., p. 192, declares that these cults did not originate in war conditions, 
which merely accentuated them. 
8 E.g., ‘‘ The study of similar cults amongst other peoples makes it clear that outbreaks of 
is kind are psychological phenomena—expressions of a people in distress tind a new 
way of life in a world profoundly different from that of their old traditions ture ee 
Bruyn, tbid., p.9.) Professor F. Keesing calls it an “ authoritarian w yn amid the 
ncertainties of modern experience '’ (The South Seas in the M¢ i Dr 
G. Héltker states that such manifestations indicated a general dissatisfaction with the 
status quo, both spiritual and material Schwarmgeister in Neuguinea wahrend des 


etzten Krieges,’’ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, Vol. 3, p. 203 
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eastern Central Highlands of New Guinea occurred in a society which was subjected 
only indirectly to the impact of the alien, where the culture was relatively unaffected 
by chatige. They arose from a sequence of events which had been instigated by 
curiosity on the one hand and rumour on the other ; when these were allayed or 
relaxed there appeared a desire for certain tangible elements of alien origin. 

These early beginnings are significant, for the cargo movement, when it did 
reach this region, was adopted in an already defined pattern. One of its effects 
although not an immediate one, was to change unrequited desire to positive dis- 
satisfaction. This dissatisfaction was centralized, so to speak, in their attitude 
towards material goods, but there were indications that it could lead to general 
dissatisfaction with existing conditions, particularly as the indirect contact was 
intensified. Broadly speaking these movements, in their collective sense, were 
attempts to achieve adjustment—but not at a conscious level. They were, too, 
embryonic, their aspirations localized and determined by indigenous cultural factors ; 
they were limited and curtailed by the external pressure brought to bear on them. 
Unlike the manifestations which were found to the north-east of Kainantu, they were 
not of a complex nature, although certain ingredients were carried over in the process 
of dissemination. 

Allowing for the peculiar growth of certain elements which were conductive 
to an acceptance of a cargo movement in this region, and for the limited, non-complex, 
nature of the resultant manifestations, we may say that they fit into the second 
grouping mentioned above—that, through their insistence on the receipt of alien 
commodities, based on a non-rational approach involving the intervention of spiritual 





beings (i.e., spirits of the dead ; ghosts; Europeans), they were efforts to achieve a 
satisfying adjustment. However, at the time of the introduction of the cargo move- 
ment, the first intention seems to have been a desire to come to terms with the aliens, 
to define an approach to the Europeans. Once rapport was estabHshed between 
themselves and these spirits, so-called, then the door was open for the flow of com- 
modities as expressions of the latter’s goodwill. It is possible that the conscious 
desire for material goods led to a wish to establish rapport with the spirits, as the only 
means of achieving this end. Professor Firth touches the heart of the matter when 
he states that there is an “‘ incompatibility between wants and the means of satis- 
faction. Blocked on the one side by inadequate resources, lack of training, and 
lack of opportunity from creating the desired goods for themselves, and on the other 
side by lack of knowledge from realizing the necessary technical and economic steps 


required before the goods can come . . . the New Guinea natives have turned to 
fantasy. They seek their satisfaction in an imaginative projection.’’9% 
9° R. Firth, op. cit., p. 113. They reinforce this by an elaborate facade of activities— 


erecting houses, feasting, preparing symbolic goods, performing the appropriate rites. But that 
this is, as Professor Firth states, part of the satisfaction sought may not be entirely relevant for 
the southern villages of the eastern Central Highlands. 


[Footnote continued on next page.| 
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There seems little doubt that the economic aspect was dominant in these eastern 
Highland movements, both in their collective and in sporadic individualized 
manifestations. But their wider psychological issues involved the covert desire to 
incorporate the alien into their framework of values, and themselves into his, a 
stabilizing process. The material and economic aspect has, understandably, become 
more noticeable and dominating, and has served to obscure other important features ; 


but the underlying theme becomes more explicable when it is viewed in perspective, 





as we have seen it in the eastern Highlands—as a series of attitudes and approaches 


to an unfamiliar situation. 

[he cargo movements in the southern areas of the eastern Highlands have 
been elementary manifestations. But even here, in some cases, elements other 
than the desire for goods and for adjustment with Europeans have appeared— 
largely, it seems, through diffusion from the north-east, via the Markham Valley. 
They are expressed in the desire to cast off alien domination, but these features in 
the southern villages were too rapidly suppressed by external pressure to have more 
than passing significance, and there has been a return to the primary features of 
material gain and adjustment to alien ways. In the north-eastern region, however, 
the movement assumed a more emphatic tone, with eschatological and millennial 
aspects—a combination of introduced Christian belief and traditional ideology, 
partly religious, partly political, accompanied too by the upsurge of individual 
leadership which appeared even in the southern districts.’ 

Analysing the " growth and development of an elementary manifestation, 
exemplified by our examples from the southern districts of the eastern Highlands, 
may possibly help us to a better understanding of the more complex movements 
and their aspirations ; and we may suggest that the more complex manifestations 
had perhaps broadly similar histories. Although it is not always possible to study 
the growth of any one movement, we may reasonably assume that a certain develop- 
ment and conditioning of attitudes, a certain alteration in values, a certain 


[Continuation of footnote 99.| 

Professor R. Thurnwald (‘‘ The Price of the White Man’s Peace,’’ Pacific Affairs, Vol. IX, 
No. 3, 1936, p. 357) mentions, ‘‘ It is forgotten that what the native of any country and the 
representative of every culture is ultimately, even if unconsciously—interested in is self-assertion 
and self-expression. He may want some of the advantages of civilized technique, and some of 
the results of civilized knowledge, but he will inevitably want to make use of them in the rhythm 
of his life and in the society he has inherited—even if it is a modified society.”’ 


100 As also elsewhere ; vide G. J. Held (op. cit., pp. 190-191), who devotes a section to them, 
describing them as ‘‘ economically orientated revival movements. 


101 As Professor Firth says, ‘‘ One inference, too, that can be drawn from such movements 
is that forces of political organization, initiative, and authority exist in the new system to a degree 
unsuspected ”’ (op. cit., p. 113)—in some movements this has led to the development of a form of 
nationalism (see above). 

Dr. K. E. Read, ‘‘ Notes on Some Problems of Political Confederation, II,’’ South Pactfic, 
Vol. 4, No. 1, p. 7, writes: ‘‘ Cargo cults among the less sophisticated are paralleled by a growing 
political awareness in coastal groups, and by planned attempts at reorganization, by conscious 
and realistic efforts, within a limited range of knowledge and opportunity, to satisfy new needs. 
The positive side of the picture reveals, furthermore, increasing recognition of material and 
Spiritual community vis a vis the European.”’ 
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patterning of approaches, were necessary to meet alien impact, and that, given 


certain circumstances, these could become crystallized in a movement of the type 
discussed above.!° The circumstances under which such a movement can arise are 
varied, as can be seen from a glance at the relevant material. 

One other point, already noted above, arises from our discussion. Movements 
of the type mentioned here do not emerge at any specific stage of contact. They 
can develop in a society subjected to indirect impact and relatively unaffected by 
alien values. But before they can appear as emphatic reactions of a positive nature, 
local conditions must be favourable to their acceptance and development, and the 
people concerned must have undergone a sequence of conditioning in the manner 
indicated above. 


RONALD M. BERNDT. 


102 Methodologically this is important: a cargo movement, or a reaction to alien impact 
of the types classified above, must wherever possible be viewed in perspective if we are the better 
to understand its significance. That is to say, a sequence of events leading up to movement- 
crystallization must be established. | A movement does not arise at any point of time in a manner 
unconnected with forces within the society, nor is it superimposed without an already present 
framework of reference. Whether or not a cargo movement, or a reaction of some similar type, 
will come into being, is dependant to some extent on factors present within the society. The 
existence of conditions conducive to the growth or adoption of a reaction movement rests on 
circumstances that vary from one group to another. In the eastern Highlands of New Guinea 
certain events over a period of years conditioned the people’s response to the introduction of a 
cargo movement. That is, we may say that the background of conditioning brought about 
through differing forms of alien contact (indirect or direct, of varying intensity), interacting with 
features already present, determines in some measure the variety of forms such reaction movements 
may assume. 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEWS 


Pictures of Ivory and Other Animal Teeth, Bone and Antler. By T. K. Penniman. 
(Occasional Papers on Technology, 5. Pitt Rivers Museum in the University 
of Oxford. Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. 1-40+20 plates. 
Price in England, 10/-.) 


The information accompanying 20 plates in this attractive occasional paper is 
set out in the form of a miniature text book. 

The author points out that the cataloguing of specimens of material culture 
fashioned from ivory, teeth, bone, antler and horn by the various peoples of the 
world is based on history, geographical derivation, style, period and workmanship. 

Brief but fascinating references to such material range from hippopotamus 
ivory ornaments from Egyptian Predynastic and Protodynastic sites to walrus-tusk 
pendants from the Hawaiian islands, and from Japanese Netsuke and other small 
figures to the Scrimshaw work of Pacific whalermen. 

The author’s object has been to provide an auxiliary means of identification 
for such objects by making and then photographing polished sections and micro- 
sections of ivory, bone and antler. 

Eleven separate chapters describe the morphological variations observable in 
sections of the tusks and molars of African and Indian elephants and Siberian 
mammoth, in the teeth of hippopotamus, sperm whale, warthog and pig, in the tusks 
of walrus and narwhal, in the antlers of reindeer, red deer and elk, and of vegetable 
ivory and human bone. 

The author arrays for inspection the pale blonde transparent polish of hard 
African ivory fading to a clear porcellanous white in strong sunlight ; the creamy 
yellow sheen of Indian ivory changing with age and other factors to a deep golden 
brown ; the subdued moonlight sheen of mammoth ivory ; the brilliant and persistent 
whiteness of hippopotamus teeth, the hardest of all; the milky coffee colour of 
sperm whale teeth and the spiral wavy banding of narwhal tusk, the last two having 
no enamel; the marbled or mottled secondary dentine of walrus tusk: and the 
yellow with pale grey shadows of vegetable ivory. 

An unusual study, this has been to the author obviously a labour of love 
extending over several years and is reminiscent of the more spacious days when 
study for its own entrancement was all-sufficient. In addition it is a useful morpho- 
logical adjunct for the interpretation of ethnological material. 


N. W. G. MACINTOSH. 


Die Unambal. By Andreas Lommel. Monographien Zur Vélkerkunde. Ham- 
burgischer Museum fiir Volkerkunde, Hamburg. 1952. Pp. 9g0+12 
pages of plates. 


This is one of the results of the Frobenius Expedition to North-west Australia 
in 1938-9, and gives an account of the Wunambal tribe, living north of the much 
better known Worora, in the north-western Kimberley division of Western Australia. 
The entire gamut of native life is covered—material culture, general world view 
(which includes basic mythological ideas, kinship, totemism, death, burial and 
after-life beliefs), medicine man, magic, corroborees and what Dr. Lommel calls 
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““Wandernde Kulte ’’—certain corroborees which have been introduced of recent 
years, and in fact were still coming in during the time of the expedition. 

The work is well set out, and gives a clear picture without too many words. His 
information about the world of the native is particularly valuable, although one may 
here and there query statements made, e.g. ‘‘ We are forced to recognise first of all 
the ‘ otherness ' (Anders-Sein) of these men and then to understand it. These men, 
who to-day still live in the stone age, show a different human possibility (etme andere 
menschliche Méglichkeit). They are to be looked upon just like another branch on 
the tree of human development ”’ (p. 9). This statement is surely too strong, and 
if it were true, it is very doubtful whether we could come to understand them. Even 
now, as Dr. Lommel shows, something of the old is passing away—there are no longer 
any great medicine men—even though these people remain practically untouched 
by white settlement. 

The incoming cults, which are replacing for the Wunambal elements that are 
being lost, come mostly from the south. Most important is the Kurangura (Gardyara) 
cult, of which a culture hero named Djanba is the centre. A critique of Dr. Lommel’s 
views on this cult has already been published in Oceanta: see R. M. Berndt. 

The author’s account of the mythology and practice of the cult is the first that 
has appeared in any detail. The special point of interest about it is how it weaves 
into native culture the new elements of material culture that the white man has 
brought in, thus giving them a mythological sanction in the eyes of the aborigine, 
This is a very valuable adaptation, and if it could be made widely, would greatly 
help in the problem of preserving the aboriginal tribes. 

The weakest point in this book is the spelling of native words. The list of 
symbols used is just what the German alphabet provides, and it may surely be 
expected that a modern writer on anthropological subjects would make an effort to 
use some sort of phonetic spelling that will really give an idea of the sounds involved, 


even without specialization. To spell “‘ bidschidschu ”’ is surely inexcusable at the 


, ‘ ” 


present stage; ‘‘ bididju’’ would be much easier and more exact. To use “c 
and ‘‘k’’ for the one sound is just as bad. The kinship terminology is marred in 
the same way, combinations appearing which are phonemically impossible in an 
Australian language, e.g. “‘ brda’’ for mother-father’s-sister’s-son. It is hard to 
see why the whole kinship table should not have been set out in tabular form, where 
it would have taken much less space and been no less intelligible. 

We may be grateful to Dr. Lommel that he has set out the life and thought 
of the Wunambal in this book, even while we suggest possible improvements in the 
manner of that setting out. This knowledge needs to be preserved while it is still 
obtainable. 


A. CAPELL. 
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